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A Permanent Home for St Vladimir’s 


An Editorial 


Except the Lord build the house, their labor is but lost that built it/^ 

— (Ps. 127) 

With the help of God, St. Vladimir’s Seminary will soon move into a 
house of its own. We have recently acquired a beautiful five-acre estate in 
Grestwood, Yonkers, conveniently located at the outskirts of New York City, 
with a chapel and two large buildings. The “building problem” has been on 
our mind for several years and the Seminary was often criticized for not solving 
it in priority to all other problems. However, we have always and consistently 
upheld the principle that first things must come first. A theological school is 
not primarily a building or a “facility,” it is a community of dedicated and 
qualified men, united by the same vision, sharing the same life, serving the 
same purpose. It must be built up spiritually and academically before it finds 
its permanent place and form of life. This, we hope, has been achieved. With 
a stable faculty of more than ten professional theologians, with a fully de¬ 
veloped theological curriculum, with a constantly growing student body, a 
library that is appraised by specialists as one of the best Orthodox libraries in 
the Western world, and, above all, with a spirit of unity and a basic agreement 
on the goals to be achieved, St. Vladimir’s has reached its maturity and is 
ready for a home. What seemed to be so difficult all these years, has suddenly 
become a reality. In this we see the sign of Divine Guidance and help, and 
we thank God. 

We hope to move into our new home next fall. However, the existing 
facilities are not yet fully sufficient. We must add an educational building for 
library space and classrooms, a faculty building, etc. We ask all our friends, 
all those who realize the urgent need for a permanent center of Orthodox 
theology and learning, to help us bring to a fruitful conclusion our building 
program. — A.S. 
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Book Reviews 


The Greek Orthodox Theological Review. Vol. vi., Number 1, Summer, 1961. Holy 

Gross Theological School Press. Brookline, Mass, 

The current issue of the Greek Orthodox Theological Review opens with a transla¬ 
tion of Mark Siotes’ Constantine Oekonomos and the Translation of the Holy Scripture 
in Modern Greek, published in 1959 in Thessalonica. Evidently the full text and the 
complete notes are given. The essay bears some slight marks of translation, but it is a 
most valuable contribution to the Orthodox Biblical field in English. The history of 
the vernacular translations in Orthodox language areas is almost untouched in western 
European reference works, and the Greek experience in particular is generally filtered 
through a series of outdated articles in the Roman Catholic Echos d’Orient. Some 
histories of protestant missions in the Levant, and various Bible Society records and 
publications are available, but there is yet no full treatment from an Orthodox view¬ 
point. Thus Siotes’ article, which is based on the Greek sources, is invaluable. The 
complex intrigues among our churchmen, provoked by the zeal of the Bible Society 
agents, who then saw themselves as harbingers of the Reformation to a decadent Ortho¬ 
doxy, make sad, if credible, reading. Protopriest Constantine Oekonomos (d. 1857) is 
perhaps less well known as a defender of the Church against the Bible Society than as 
the author of a famous introduction to the Septuagint. Siotes* article calls it “massive” 
and it was: running some 3600 pages through four volumes published in Athens from 
1844 to 1849, and recommended by the chief hierarchs of the Greek Church. The work 
is extremely conservative, defending the authenticity of the Letter of Aristeas, the in¬ 
spiration of the LXX, its superiority to the Massoretic text, etc. It might have been 
written in the patristic age and, while its conclusions would not meet general acceptance 
from modern Biblical science, it is a remarkable achievement of conservative Orthodox 
scholarship of the last century. The editorial board of the Review and the translators 
have put the whole American church in their debt by making Mark Siotes’ study avail¬ 
able in English. It is to be hoped that English translations of basic source materials, or 
studies laid on them, will prove increasingly attractive to competent scholars. In no 
other way will the great commonplaces of our tradition be put within the reach of the 
American Church. 

The second article in the Review is a reprint of Harry J. Psomiades’ The Ecumeni¬ 
cal Patriarchate Under the Turkish Republic: The First Ten Years, which appeared 
this year in “Balkan Studies,” published in Thessalonika, Mr. Psomiades’ meticulous 
study of this vital but unhappy period in the history of the Great Church well deserves 
the wider audience in the American Church provided by the Review. The final section 
of the article is recast in the Review, and loses somewhat by the omission of a paragraph 
on changes in the orientation of the Ecumenical Patriarchate which appeared on p. 69 
in the original printing. 

Among the books reviewed is A. M. Allchin, The Silent Rebellion, an account of the 
origins of monasticism in the Anglican Church. The reviewer, Richard Stockton, re¬ 
marks that “The Orthodox reader will note, however, that the conventional orders sup¬ 
pressed by Henry VI11 were not, in the Orthodox conception of the term, strictly 
monastic. He might recognize the Carthusians as such, and possibly certain among the 
many Cistercian houses.. .” This would appear to be a little too severe. The Rule of St. 
Benedict, observed in pre-Reformation England by Gluniacs and Black Benedictines, as 
well as Cistercians, originated in the pre-Schismatic Orthodox west and breathes the 
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The Seminary 

ORDINATIONS: On October 10, Theodore Lazor (’60) took his monastic vows and 
was given the name of Theodosius in St. Sergius Chapel, Syosset, N.Y. On October 
14, he was ordained Deacon by His Grace Bishop Cyprian of Washington and, on 
October 22, Priest by His Grace Archbishop Benjamin of Pittsburgh. 

On November 4, Paul Pyrch (’62) was ordained Deacon by His Grace Archbishop 
Ireney of Boston. 

FACULTY: Fr. John Meyendorpf was the delegate of the Russian Orthodox Church 
of North America and the Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Archdiocese of North Amer¬ 
ica to the Third Assembly of the World Council of Churches, held on November 17- 
December 3 in New Delhi, India. 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann led on November 4-6 an Orthodox Retreat at the Ma¬ 
rine Corps School in Quantico, Va.; on November 12, he lectured at Hollins Col¬ 
lege, Va. and on November 25-26 at St. Sava Serbian parish in Gary, Indiana. 

Professor Serge Verkhovsky read a paper on "Unity and Diversity Within the 
Church” at the November meeting of the National Study Commission on the Ec- 
clesiological Significance of Councils of Churches. 

PUBLICATIONS: Fr. A. Schmemann’s Introduction to Liturgical Theology has been 
published in Paris by the YMCA Press (in Russian). 

CHOIR VISITS: On October 21 and 22, the choir sang for the Metropolitan District 
FROG Convention at Holy Transfiguration parish in Brooklyn, N.Y. They sang for 
Sunday Divine Liturgies on November 12 at Waterbury and Meriden, Connecticut, 
and on November 19 at East Meadow, N.Y. Public concerts were given by the choir 
at St. Martin’s Episcopal Church, Harlem, N.Y.G. on December 3; Teaneck, N.J. 
on December 9 and Montreal, Canada on December 16. The choir also sang re¬ 
sponses at the Divine Liturgy in Sts. Peter and Paul Russian Cathedral, Montreal 
on December 17. 
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Notes on Contributors 
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Christ’s Temptation in the 
Apocryphal Gospels and Acts 

Veselin Kesich 

The three most important passages in the New Testament which deal 
with temptation are those referring to the trials of Christ (Mk. 1:12-13, 
Matt. 4:1-11, and Lk. 4:1-13). The temptation narrative is of central im¬ 
portance for an understanding of Christ’s life, His person and His teaching. 
Satan, who tempted Christ, is called “the tempter” (Matt. 4:3). The 
temptation is pictured as a struggle between the Messiah and the devil. In 
His temptations Christ went through experiences parallel to those of Adam 
in Paradise and Israel in the wilderness, but with opposite results. 

When we turn from the canonical New Testament to the apocryphal 
literature, we find ourselves in a completely new environment. This literature 
no longer reflects the atmosphere of the first century. The authors of the 
apocryphal writings were primarily concerned with miraculous and legendary 
elements rather than historical events. These works were planned to satisfy 
the curiosity of uninstructed believers or to promote some Gnostic teachings. 
Despite this concern, they contain some authentic traditional material, pre¬ 
sented, however, in a nonhistorical framework. They are an important source 
upon which we may draw to understand how Jesus and His teaching were 
interpreted by some early Christian groups. The references to Christ’s temp¬ 
tation which we find in the apocryphal literature, although very scanty, give 
an indication of the meaning of His trial in the wilderness both for certain 
pious Christians and for Gnostics. 

The Gnostics sought and produced a literature which supported their 
doctrines and ignored the historical life of Jesus. Some of these apocryphal 
Gospels and Acts were designed to satisfy to an important degree this urgent 
need.^ Therefore we would not expect the authors of these writings to speak 
or write about Christ’s temptation. As His manhood was either denied or 
reduced to an unimportant element, Christ could not be tempted nor could 
he experience any kind of suffering. 

It was instead the destiny of Judas and the other Apostles to be tempted 
in this literature. According to the Acts of Andrew and Paul, for example, 
Judas returned money which he had received to betray Christ and asked 
forgiveness from Jesus. Christ sent him to the desert to repent. There Judas 
was approached by the prince of this world. He threatened Judas, who 
finally worshipped him. After this act of worship, Judas lost all hope for 
salvation and killed himself.^ It is probable that the author of this apocryphal 
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Acts was acquainted with Christ’s third temptation and found it more appro¬ 
priate to apply the account to Judas and in this way to depict all the 
negative consequences which would follow if this temptation were accepted. 
He uses the case of Judas to illustrate these consequences. 

The Apostle Peter ascribed his denial of Jesus to Satan. By recalling this 
experience^ Peter warned his beloved brethren that the deceiver Satan also 
aimed his arrows at them and that they should depart out of the way; . . 
for if Satan caused me to stumble/’ exclaimed the Apostle, “what think ye 
will he do unto you, which are but young in the faith ?”^ 

Christ’s temptations were unpalatable for certain second-century Chris¬ 
tians who were living in a pagan environment and uninstructed in their 
faith. Learned and unlearned alike found a stumbling block in the tempta¬ 
tions of Jesus. For the dualists, who professed a belief that matter is evil and 
spirit is good, the Incarnate Christ could not be divine, for if He were divine 
He would be above temptations and sufferings; He would not be incarnate 
in a true sense of the word. On the other hand, the pious imagination wanted 
to see “the walking God” only. They were interested in supplying details of 
legendary character concerning the boyhood of Jesus. They could not con¬ 
ceive that Satan would dare to tempt Him. Was he not afraid that Jesus 
would use His power to take revenge? Even the little child Jesus allegedly 
displayed His divine power and performed works of wonder.** Those who 
believed in miracles of this type might well have questioned why Jesus did 
not change stones into bread or throw Himself from the pinnacle of the 
temple. It was such an opportunity to show what He could do and to dem¬ 
onstrate His divine power before the eyes of the many. In other words, just 
because He was challenged He might have done the miracles. 

In the Acts of Peter^ there is an interesting story which may be of some 
help in understanding the attitude of the authors of the Apocryphal litera¬ 
ture and their understanding of miracles. The narrative is about a Roman 
prefect who did not spare his servant but ordered him to be killed in order 
to test Peter and the power of God. The Apostle at first answered the prefect 
in a way similar to that in which Christ had refuted Satan during His second 
temptation: “God is not tempted nor proved, O Agrippa, but if he be loved 
and entreated he heareth them that are worthy.” Yet this is not the end of 
the story. Peter could not miss the opportunity to show the power of his Lord, 
and consequently he yielded to temptation. Since his Lord and God Jesus 
Christ was tempted among the people in Rome, now, in the sight of all, Peter 
asked the Lord to raise up the dead lad. And all the multitude, seeing the 
miracle, cried: “One is the God, one is the God of Peter.” 

The miracles which the devil asked Christ to perform and which He 
rejected would be acceptable to many of the authors of the apocryphal liter- 
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ature, but they were not discussed there. The very idea that Christ was put 
on trial was unacceptable and rather offensive to them. His fasting for forty 
days and forty nights is mentioned, but not His temptations.^ He did hunger 
for forty days, but it is not stated that the devil approached Him.^ The devil 
is reproached for many of his evil doings but not for tempting the Lord in 
the wilderness.^ In the Acts of Pilate, Satan actually mentioned Jesus’ trials 
without disclosing their nature. From the temptation up to His death on the 
cross, the tempter hoped to bring Jesus under his dominion. In an account of 
a dispute between Satan and Hell about receiving Jesus, it is stated that 
Satan, ‘‘the prince and chief of death,” told Hell to be ready to receive Jesus, 
who was a man that fears death. But Hell doubted Satan’s words and was 
afraid to accept Him. To encour^e Hell and to dispel its doubts, Satan 
added that he had tempted Christ. In this apocryphal Acts, the temptation, 
the stirring up of the people with envy and wrath against Jesus, His cruci¬ 
fixion and His death were attributed to the devil’s work in trying to over¬ 
come Christ. Satan expected to defeat Jesus, for he doubted His divine 
Sonship. Speaking to Hell, the devil said that it was Jesus Himself who had 
been boasting about His divine origin.^ 

The Gospel of the Hebrews is the only second century apocryphal Gospel 
which contains a fragment of the temptation narrative. Written in Aramaic 
in the first half of the second century, it has been called “very close to the 
Gospel of St. Matthew” on the basis of preserved fragments. Its author, 
not a Docete, made direct reference to the trial of Christ. According to the 
evidence of Origen and Jerome, this fragment runs as follows: “Just now 
my mother, the Holy Spirit, took me by one of my hairs and carried me 
away unto the great mountain Tabor.” The Holy Spirit is designated as the 
mother of Jesus perhaps for the reason that the Hebrew word for the spirit, 
ruach, is of feminine gender. That the Spirit is our mother is suggested in 
the Gospel of John, “Verily, verily I say unto you, unless one is bom of water 
and the Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of God” (3:5). 

Like the Synoptics, the Gospel of the Hebrews closely ties the tempta¬ 
tion to the Baptism of Christ. The former immediately, at once (arti), fol¬ 
lows the latter. Not only that, the description of the Holy Spirit as the mother 
of Jesus points unmistakably to the Baptism: “When the Lord had come up 
from the water, the entire foundation of the Holy Spirit descended and rested 
upon Him and said to Him, ‘My Son, in all the prophets did I await Thee, 
that Thou mightest come and I might rest in Thee. For Thou art my rest,* 
Thou art my firstborn Son that reignest forever.’ 

The fragment referring to the temptation in the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews is valuable for several reasons. First of all, it points out that Jesus 
Himself related His experience about the temptation.Then this detached 
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passage tells us that Jesus was carried away by the Holy Spirit to the high 
mountain of Tabor. There is no geographical designation in the Synoptics. 
Matthew speaks of a very high mountain only ( 4 : 8)3 whereas Luke does 
not even say so much (4:5). Oscar Holtzmann argued without much justi¬ 
fication that Matthew left out the name Tabor for it seemed to him impossi¬ 
ble that any one might see from this mountain all the kingdoms of the world 
and the glory of them.*^ On the basis of a marginal note to Matt. 4:5,'^ we 
know that the Gospel of the Hebrews replaced the expression “to the holy 
city” with “in Jerusalem,” thus showing interest in indicating geographical 
settings for the temptation. This attention or curiosity is definitely lacking in 
the narrative as it is given in Matthew and Luke. 

The geographical designations in this Gk)spel led some scholars either to 
revise the order of the three temptations or to reduce them to two. A sug¬ 
gestion has been made that the temptation on the mountain was the first to 
occur in the series of three as recorded in the canonical Gospels of Matthew 
and Luke. Then came the temptation in Jerusalem, and at the end the 
temptation in the wilderness. This sequence is supported by the order of the 
words with which Jesus repelled the tempter on the high mountain (Deut, 
6:13f); in Jerusalem (Deut, 6:16), and in the wilderness (Deut. 8:2f).'^ 
On the basis of the marginal note to Matt. 4:5, Hilgenfeld suggested that 
the Gospel of the Hebrews either made Jerusalem, instead of the desert, the 
general scene of the temptation, or else the author of the Gospel divided the 
trial into two periods, one occurring in the desert and the other at some later 
time during a visit of Jesus to Jerusalem. Hilgenfeld’s conclusion was drawn 
on the basis of a single preposition, en, the context of which is lost.** 

Such efforts to reverse the arrangement of the temptations because of a 
single fragment or because of the order of the quotations from Deuteronomy 
are neither justifiable nor sound. The Evangelists or the author of the Gospel 
of the Hebrews would hardly have been interested in preserving the chrono¬ 
logical order of verses presented in Deuteronomy. Christ’s temptation fol¬ 
lowed the order of Israel’s temptation in the wilderness, not that of the 
verses in Deuteronomy. 

In the Martyrdom of the Apostle Bartholomew, a much later account 
full of legendary elements, we not only find mention of all three temptations, 
but also a typological interpretation of them. The Christ-Adam parallel is 
given here. St. Bartholomew introduced the Christian faith to a certain 
King Polymius, starting his explanation with the birth of the Son of God to 
a Virgin, His Baptism, and His temptation. The following passage is the 
account of the temptation as it appears in this work: 
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After His baptism having fasted forty days, the tempter came and said 
to Him: If thou art the Son of God, tell these stones to become loaves. 
And He answered: Not on bread alone shall man live, but by every 
word of God. Thus therefore the devil, who through eating had con¬ 
quered the first man, was conquered through the fasting of the second 
man; and as he through want of self-restraint had conquered the first 
man, the son of the virgin earth, so we shall conquer through the fasting 

of the second Adam, the Son of the Virgin Mary. 

The true God and man, therefore, hath not given Himself out to be 
known, except to those who are pure in heart, and who serve Him by 
good works. The devil himself, therefore, when he saw that after the forty 
days He was again hungry, was deceived into thinking that He was not 
God, and said to Him Why has thou been hungry? tell these stones to 
become loaves, and eat. And the Lord answered him, Listen, devil; al¬ 
though thou mayst lord it over man, because he has not kept the com¬ 
mandment of Cxod, I have fulfilled the righteousness of God in having 
fasted, and shall destroy thy power, so that thou shalt no longer lord it 
over man. And when he saw himself conquered, he again takes Jesus 
to an exceeding high mountain, and shows Him all the kingdoms of the 
world, and says, All these will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and 
worship me. The Lord says to him. Get thee behind me, Satan; for it is 
written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou 
serve. And there was a third temptation for the Lord; for he takes Him 
up to the pinnacle of the temple, and says. If thou art the Son of God, 
cast thyself down. The Lord says to him, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God. And the devil disappeared. And he indeed that once conquered 
Adam, the son of the virgin earth, was thrice conquered by Christ, the 
Son of the Virgin Mary.*^ 

The author of the Martyrdom took the Lucan order of the temptation, 
but used phrases that were characteristic of the account of St. Matthew.^® 
In following the order of the third evangelist, the author may have thought 
that the climax came with the words: “You shall not tempt the Lord your 
God,” and that no other temptation could follow it. 

The apocryphal New Testament helps us in understanding the life and 
hope of certain early Christian communities, sophisticated Gnostics as well 
as the credulous and unlearned. This body of literature is of no significant 
help for our own understanding of the life and teaching of Christ. For this 
we must go to the canonical books of the New Testament. 

The authors of the apocryphal writings were the first who succumbed to 
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a temptation that recurs throughout the history of the Christian Church, to 
create an image of Christ which would correspond to their taste and serve 
their purpose. They have replaced the historical image of Christ which is 
given in the Gospel with a figure adapted to their own theological presuppo¬ 
sitions and desires. The use (or rather omission) of the temptation narrative 
in the Gnostic apocryphal Gospels and Acts is a vivid example of such a 
^'revision.” Because of the Gnostic teaching that the divine Christ could not 
undergo real temptation, the narrative which is given in the Synoptics is 
ignored. Indirect references show that the Gnostics were acquainted with 
the record of the temptation, but found it embarassing and preferred to speak 
about the temptations of others rather than of Christ. The uninstructed 
believers, on the other hand, expected Christ to perform miracles in order 
to display His divine power. 


Footnotes 

1. In the Acts of John (English translation by Montague Rhodes James, The Apocry¬ 
phal New Testament y Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1926), there are important 
passages clearly referring to the climate in which the authors of the apocryphal 
C^spels and Acts lived and wrote. John relates the following to the brethren: “Some¬ 
times when I would lay hold on him (Jesus), I met with a material and solid body, 
and at other times, again, when I felt him, the substance was immaterial and as if 
it existed not at all . . . And oftentimes when I walked with him, I desired to see 
the print of his foot, whether it appeared on the earth; for I saw him as it were 
lifting himself up from the earth, and I never saw it” (pp. 252-253 [93]). Accord¬ 
ing to the same author, Jesus did not even suffer on the cross (p. 254 [97]). 

2. M. R. James, op, cit., p. 472. 

3. The Acts of Peter, VII, p. 311. The author of this apocryphal Acts speaks about 
the constant danger to the faithful. The brethren are warned to keep vigilant, to be 
strong and persevere and to doubt not. If Satan overthrew Peter, “whom the Lord 
had in great honour,” and persuaded him to flee from his Master, “what think ye 
will he do unto you, which are young in the faith? Did ye suppose that he would 
not turn you away to make you enemies of the Kingdom of God, and cast you 
down into perdition by a new (or the last) deceit?” (Ibid,) Believers are always 
in danger of temptation; there is no security for them. They are under the per¬ 
manent pressure of peirasmos (temptation). 

In the Qumran Hebrew texts, the believer is the soldier of Gk)d, who is at war 
with Satan. The concept of peirasmos is grounded in the imagery of a state of war 
be^een two powers in the world: that of God and that of Satan. When James 
writes, “‘Count it all joy, my brethren, when you meet various trials (1:2),’ or 
‘Blessed is the man who endures trial, for when he has stood the test he will receive 
the crown of life which God has promised to those who love him (1:13),*” he 
expresses “the pride of an experienced soldier, who has been tried in many wars 
and now deservedly receives the reward of the wreath of victory” (Karl Georg 
Kuhn, “New Light on Temptation, Sin, and Flesh in the New Testament,” The 
Scrolls and the New Testament, ed. by K. Stendahl, New York: Harper Brothers, 
1957, p. 97). Only to the believers may peirasmos be applied. The unbelievers stand 
outside it; they are not and could not be in the state of peirasmos, for they are 
already in Satan’s hand {Ibid,, 95). 

4. M. R. James, op, cit., p. 50, IV. 

5. The Acts of Peter, ibid., p. 326 [26]. 
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Theology and Eucharist 

Rev. Alexander Schmemann 

1 . 

The actual state of Orthodox theology must be characterized by two 
words: confusion and awakening. By confusion, I mean an obvious lack of 
unity among Orthodox theologians: unity of theological language, unity of 
method, consensus as to the nature of questions and the mode of their solu¬ 
tion. Our theology develops in a plurality of theological “keys” and within 
several mutually exclusive intellectual frameworks. This confusion, how¬ 
ever, is also the sign of an awakening, of a new search for a genuinely 
Orthodox theological perspective. 

This situation is by no means accidental, for the fate of Orthodox the¬ 
ology has been a tragic one. On the one hand, since the collapse of Byzan¬ 
tium and the interruption of the creative patristic tradition, our theology 
endured a long “Western captivity” which deeply obscured and even de¬ 
formed the Orthodox theological mind, while, on the other hand, the same 
post-patristic period was that of a radical transformation of the status and 
function of theology in the life of the Church. From being the concern— 
and the function—of the whole Church, it became that of the “school” alone 
and was thus deprived of the living interest and attention without which no 
creative effort is possible. Today the situation is changing. Conflicts and 
divisions within the Church, the new “ecumenical” encounter with the Chris¬ 
tian West, and, above all, the pressing challenge of the modern world, have 
placed theology in a new focus, restored to it an importance it has not had 
for many centuries. Hence both the confusion and the awakening, the un¬ 
avoidable clash between ideas, the pluralism of approaches, the acuteness 
of the methodological problem, the new questioning of sources and authori¬ 
ties. Freed from ofKcial “conformity” which was imposed on it by extra- 
theological factors. Orthodox theology has not yet found a real unity. But it 
must find it. However understandable and even useful, the actual theological 
pluralism cannot last forever. It is a synthesisy i.e., an integration of all the 
more or less “private” theologies into one consistent whole, that we must 
seek. For Orthodox theology is by its very nature a Catholic expression 
of the Church’s faith and the Church neither knows nor needs any other 
theology. 
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2 . 

But synthesis here means something different from a purely formal agree¬ 
ment on the sources to be cited or the formulas to be used as safely Orthodox. 
As long as there exist theologians (and not only compilers and commentators 
of ancient texts) theology will remain a symphony, not a unison. What is 
meant here is an inner transformation of the theological mind itself, a trans¬ 
formation based on a new—or maybe on a very old—relationship between 
theology and the Church. It is indeed our first duty to acknowledge that for 
centuries theology was alienated from the Church and that this alienation 
had tragic consequences for both theology and the Church. It made theology 
a mere intellectual activity, split into scores of “disciplines” with no corre¬ 
lation among themselves and no application to the real needs of the Church. 
Theology ceased to be the answer the Church gives to her questions and 
having ceased to be such an answer, it also ceased to be the question ad¬ 
dressed to the Church. It today constitutes within the Church a self-centered 
world, virtually isolated from the Church’s life. It lives in itself and by itself 
in tranquil academic quarters, well defended against profane intrusions and 
curiosities by a highly technical language. Theologians avoid discussing the 
trivial reality of the Church’s life, and do not even dream about influencing 
it in any way. In turn, the Church, i.e., the bishops, priests and laity, are 
supremely indifferent to the writings of the theologians, even when they do 
not regard them with open suspicion. No wonder, therefore, that deprived 
of interest on the part of the Church, squeezed into the narrow limits of a 
professional clerical school, theology is guided in its inner life not by the 
experience, needs or problems of the Church but by individual interests of 
individual theologians. Liberal or conservative, neo-patristic or neo-mystical, 
historical or anti-historical, “ecumenical” or anti-Western (and we have at 
present all these brands), theology simply fails to reach anybody but pro¬ 
fessionals, to provoke anything but esoteric controversies in academic periodi¬ 
cals. 

And yet this isolation and alienation of theology is a tragedy for the 
Church as well. For although the ecclesiastical leaders and the people may 
not realize it, and think (as they too often do) that all problems and difficul¬ 
ties can be solved by better administration and simple references to the past, 
the Church needs theology. Its vital and essential function is to constantly 
refer the empirical life of the Church to the very sources of her faith and 
life, to the living and life-giving Truth, and to evaluate and judge the “em¬ 
pirical” in the light of that Truth. Ideally theology is the conscience of the 
Church, her purifying self-criticism, her permanent reference to the ultimate 
goals of her existence. Deprived of theology, of its testimony and judgement, 
the Church is always in danger of forgetting and misinterpreting her own 



Tradition, confusing the essential with the secondary, absolutising the con¬ 
tingent, losing the perspective of her life. She becomes a prisoner of her 
“empirical” needs and the pragmatic spirit of “this world” which poisons 
and obscures the absolute demands of the Truth. 

If theology, then, needs the Church as its natural “term of reference,” 
as both the source and the aim of its very existence, and if the Church needs 
theology as her conscience, how can they be reunited again, overcome their 
mutual alienation and recover the organic correlation of which the Patristic 
age remains forever the ideal pattern? This is the question Orthodox the¬ 
ology must answer if it is to overcome its inner chaos and weakness, its para¬ 
sitic existence in the Church which pays no attention to it. 

How and where? My answer is—by and in the Eucharist, understood and 
lived as the Sacrament of the Church, as the act, which ever makes the 
Church to be what she is—the People of God, the Temple of the Holy Spirit, 
the Body of Christ, the gift and manifestation of the new life of the new age. 
It is here and only here, in the unique center of all Christian life and experi¬ 
ence that theology can find again its fountain of youth, be regenerated as a 
living testimony to the living Church, her faith, love and hope. This affirma¬ 
tion, I understand it only too well, can be easily misunderstood. It will appear 
to some as an unjustified reduction of theology to “liturgies,” as an unneces¬ 
sary narrowing of the proper field of theology, where the Eucharist is listed 
as just one of the sacraments, as an “object” among many. To others it will 
sound like a pious invitation to theologians to become more liturgical, more 
“eucharistic” ... In the present state of theology, such misinterpretations 
would be almost natural. What is meant here, however, is not a reduction of 
theology to piety, be it theological piety or a piety of theologians, and al¬ 
though it will take more than a short article to elaborate the answer given 
above in all its implications, the following remarks may possibly prepare the 
ground for a more constructive discussion. 

3. 

In the official, post-patristic and “Westernizing” theology, the Eucharist 
is treated merely as one of the sacraments. Its place in ecclesiology is that of 
a “means of grace”— one among many. However central and essential in the 
life of the Church, the Eucharist is institutionally distinct from the Church. 
It is the power, the grace given to the Church that makes the Eucharist pos¬ 
sible, valid, efficient, but this power of grace “precedes” the Eucharist and 
is virtually independent from it. Thus the Church is understood and described 
here as an institution endowed with divine power: power to teach, to guide, 
to sanctify; as a structure for the communication of grace; a “power,” how¬ 
ever, which is not derived from the Eucharist. The latter is a fruit, a result of 
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the Church, not her source. And, likewise, being the cause of her sacraments, 
the Church is not considered in any way as their aim or goal. For official the¬ 
ology it is always the satisfaction of the individual, not the fulfillment or 
edification of the Church, that constitutes the end and the purpose of a 
sacrament. 

This type of theology, although it subordinates the Eucharist and the 
sacraments to the Church and makes the latter an institution distinct and 
independent from the sacraments, easily coexists with, if indeed it is not re¬ 
sponsible for, a piety in which the Church is virtually identified with cult or 
worship. In the popular approach — and “popular” by no means excludes 
the great majority of the clergy — the Church is, above all, a “cultic” or 
liturgical institution, and all her activities are, implicitly or explicitly, directed 
at her liturgical needs: erection of temples, material support of clergy and 
choirs, acquisition of various liturgical supplies, etc. Even the teaching given 
to the faithful, if one abstracts from it a very vague and general ethical code, 
identical with the humanistic ethics of the secular society at large, consists 
mainly in liturgical prescriptions and obligations of all kinds. The institutional 
priority of the Church over her sacraments is not questioned here, but the 
Church is essentially an institution existing for the fulfillment of the “religious 
needs” of her members, and since worship in all its forms constitutes the most 
obvious and immediate of such needs, the understanding and experience of 
the Church as existing primarily for liturgy seems quite natural. 

While “institution” for theology and “worship” for piety, the Church is 
nowhere a “society.” And indeed, although the classical catechetical definition 
of the Church as society has never been openly revised or rejected, the Church- 
society simply does not manifest herself outside the common attendance of 
worship. Yet the experience of worship has long ago ceased to be that of a 
corporate liturgical act. It is an aggregation of individuals coming to church, 
attending worship in order to satisfy individually their individual religious 
needs, not in order to constitute and to fulfill the Church. The best proof of 
this is the complete disintegration of communion as a corporate act. Where 
the early Church saw her real fulfillment as a communion into one body 
(“. . . and unite all of us who partake of the one Bread and the one Cup, one 
to another.. Liturgy of St. Basil), we today consider Communion as the 
most individual and private of all religious acts, depending entirely on one’s 
personal desire, piety and preparation. Likewise the sermon, although ad¬ 
dressed to the congregation, is, in fact, a personal teaching, aimed not at the 
“edification” of the Church, but at individuals — at their private needs and 
duties. Its theme is the individual Christian, not the Church. 
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4. 


It is true, on the theological level at least, that the theology and the piety 
described above, are criticized, denounced as obviously one-sided and deffici- 
ent. If nothing else, the social and socially oriented “ethos” of our time was 
bound to provoke a reaction against an ecclesiology in which institutional 
absolutism is combined with spiritual individualism, the “objectivity” of the 
Church with an amazingly “subjective” religious life. Hence a new interest 
in the status and nature of laity, in the corporate aspects of worship, a new 
search for a more complete definition of the Church, the scrutinizing of the 
scriptural concepts of Body, People, etc., hence also the emphasis on “partici¬ 
pation” in the liturgical movement. 

The reaction is, no doubt, a good and promising one. Yet, one extreme 
can easily lead to another and this is the danger we face today. Paradoxically 
enough the danger arises from the very source of our ecclesiological revival — 
the rediscovery of the “social” and the “organic” as essential dimensions of 
the Church. If, in the past, the Church was identified too exclusively with 
hierarchy and institution, there is a tendency now to just as exclusively identi¬ 
fy her with an “organism.” The Fathers, we are told, have not left with us 
any precise definition of the Church’s nature or essence. Consequently, theo¬ 
logians reconstruct what seems to them to be the patristic ecclesiology, not 
discerning too often that, in fact, this overwhelmingly “organic” ecclesiology 
reflects some contemporary philosophical and sociological doctrines more 
than the experience of the early Church. The Church is a society, this society 
is an organism, this organism is the Body of Christ. Such a sequence of direct 
identifications, typical of the present ecclesiological trend, gives the idea of 
“organism” an almost biological connotation. It makes the Church a sub^ 
stantial Beings whose “organic unity” and “organic life” overshadow the per¬ 
sonal, spiritual and dynamic aspects of unity and life. Unity is no longer 
understood as, first of all, the union of many, fulfilling itself in unity, becom- 
ing unity; it is a reality in which one “participates” and the category of 
participation leaves almost no room for that of becoming and fulfillment. 
The Church is a given reality, an organism whose life is conveyed and com¬ 
municated to its members through the sacraments, the latter, and especially 
the Eucharist, being the means of this communication and participation. 

It is very doubtful, however, whether to begin the definition of the Church 
in terms of “organism” is a good ecclesiological beginning at all. The absence 
of such a definition in the Fathers may not have been accidental, but rather 
a revealing experience of the Church which we have not yet fully grasped. In 
the patristic perspective, the Church is primarily the gift of new life, but 
this life is not that of the Churchy but the life of Christ in us, our life in Him. 
For the Church is not a “being” in the sense in which God or man may be 
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called “beings” (“hypostasized natures” to use the ancient terminology), she 
is not a new “nature” added to the existing natures of God and man, she is 
not a “substance.” The term new applied to her — new life, new creation — 
does not mean an ontological newness, the appearance of a “being” which did 
not exist before, it means the redeemed, renewed and transfigured relation¬ 
ship between the only “substantial” beings: God and His creation. And just 
as the Church has no “hypostasis” or “personality” of her own, other than 
the hypostasis of Christ and those of the men who constitute her, she has no 
“nature” of her own, for she is the new life of the “old” nature, redeemed and 
transfigured by Christ. In Him man, and through man the whole of “nature,” 
find their true life and become a new creation, a new being, the Body of 
Christ. Thus, on the one hand, there exists in the iconographical tradition of 
Orthodoxy no icon of the Church, because an icon implies necessarily a 
“hypostasized nature,” the reality of a substantial and personal “being” and 
in this sense the Church is not a “being.” Yet, on the other hand, each icon — 
that of Christ, of the Theotokos, of any Saint — is always and essentially an 
icon of the Church, because it manifests and reveals the new life of a being, 
the reality of its transfiguration, of its passage into the “new eon” of the 
Holy Spirit, this being precisely the manifestation of the Church. Therefore, 
the concepts of “organism” or “body” can be utterly misleading if, in a 
definition of the Church, they precede and give foundation to, that of “life.” 
It is not because she is an “organism” that the Church gives us the “new 
life,” but the new life given in her, or rather, the Church as new life, makes 
us an organism, transforms us into the Body of Christ, reveals us as “new 
being,” 

We see now that the ecclesiological equation “institution — society-— 
organism — Body of Christ” needs to be qualified. It would be a great error 
to directly apply the scriptural and traditional term “Body of Christ” to the 
Church as institution or society. In itself, “institution,” “society”—i.e., the 
visible, militant, hierarchical Church — is not the new life, the new being and 
the new age. It belongs to the structure and reality of the history of salvation 
and, therefore, to “this world.” But just as the Church of the Old Covenant, 
the old Israel, existed as a passage to the New Covenant, was instituted in 
order to prepare the ways of the Lord, the Church as institution exists in order 
to reveal — in “this world”—the “world to come,” the Kingdom of God, 
fulfilled and manifested in Christ. She is the passage of the “old” into the 
“new”— yet what is being redeemed, renewed and transfigured through her 
is not the “Church,” but the old life itself, the old Adam and the whole of 
creation. And she is this “passage” precisely because as institution she is “bone 
of the bones and flesh of the flesh” of this world, because she stands for the 
whole creation, truly represents it, assumes all of its life and offers it — in 
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Christ — to God. She is indeed instituted for the world and not as a separate 
“religious” institution existing for the specifically religious needs of men. She 
represents —“makes present”— the whole of mankind, because mankind and 
creation were called from the very beginning to be the Temple of the Holy 
Spirit and the receptacle of Divine life. The Church is thus the restoration by 
God and the acceptance by man of the original and eternal destiny of creation 
itself. She is the presence of the Divine Act which restores and the obedience 
of men who accept this act. Yet it is only when she performs and fulfills this 
“passage,” when, in other terms, she transcends herself as “institution” and 
“society” and becomes indeed the new life of the new creation, that she is 
the Body of Christ. As institution the Church is in this world the sacrament of 
the Body of Christ, of the Kingdom of God and the world to come. 

We recover thus the eschatological dimension of the Church. The body 
of Christ is not and can never be of this world. “This world” condemned 
Christ, the bearer of new life, to death and by doing this it has condemned 
itself to death. The new life which shone forth from the grave is the life of 
the “new eon,” of the age which in terms of this world is still “to come.” The 
descent of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost, by inaugurating a new eon, announced 
the end of this world, for as no one can partake of the “new life” without 
dying in the baptismal death, no one can have Christ as his life unless he has 
died and is constantly dying to this world: “for ye are dead and your life is 
hid with Christ in God” (Col. 3:3). But then nothing which is of this world 
— no institution, no society, no church — can be identified with the new 
eon, the new being. The most perfect Christian community — be it completely 
separated from the evils of the world — as a community is still of this world, 
living its life, depending on it. It is only by passing into the new eon, by an 
anticipation — in faith, hope and love — of the world to come, that a com¬ 
munity can partake of the Body of Christ, and indeed manifest itself as the 
Body of Christ. The Body of Christ can never be “part” of this world, for 
Christ has ascended into heaven and his Kingdom is Heaven ... 

5. 

We can now return to the Eucharist, for it is indeed the very act of passage 
in which the Church fulfills herself as a new creation and, therefore, the 
Sacrament of the Church. In the Eucharist, the Church transcends the 
dimensions of “institution” and becomes the Body of Christ. It is the “escha- 
ton” of the Church, her manifestation as the world to come. 

We have said that if, on the one hand, our “westernizing” theology sub¬ 
ordinates the Eucharist (as “effect”) to the Church (as “cause”), the com¬ 
mon Orthodox piety, on the other hand, experiences the Church as a “liturg¬ 
ical institution,” as cult. But if there is any truth in the preceding discussion 
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of ecclesiology, the relationship Church-Liturgy, or more exactly. Church- 
Eucharist, must be reversed. It is not the Church that exists for, or ‘‘generates,” 
the liturgy, it is the Eucharist which, in a very real sense, “generates” the 
Church, makes her to be what she is. We know that originally the Greek 
word “leitourgia” had no cultic connotations. It meant a public office, a 
service performed on behalf of a community and for its benefit. In the 
Septuagint, the word acquired naturally a religious meaning, yet still not 
necessarily a “liturgical” one. It implied the same idea of service, applied 
now to the chosen people of God whose specific “leitourgia” is to fulfill God’s 
design in history, to prepare the “way of the Lord.” The early Christian use 
reflected the same meaning of “leitourgia.” The fact that the Church adopted 
it finally for her cult, and especially for the Eucharist, indicates her special 
understanding of worship which is indeed a revolutionary one. If Christian 
worship is “leitourgia” it cannot be simply reduced to, or expressed in, terms 
of “cult.” The ancient world knew a plethora of cultic religions or “cults”— 
in which worship or cultic acts were the only real content of religion, an 
“end in itself.” But the Christian cult is “leitourgia” and this means that it is 
functional in its essence, has a goal to achieve which transcends the categor¬ 
ies of cult as such. This goal is precisely the Church as the manifestation and 
presence of the “new eon,” of the Kingdom of God. In a sense the Church is 
indeed a liturgical institution^ i.e. an institution whose “leitourgia” is to 
fulfill itself as the Body of Christ and a new creation. Christian cult is, there¬ 
fore, a radically new cult, unprecedented in both the Old Testament and 
paganism, and the deficiency of a certain theology, as well as of a certain 
liturgical piety, is that they not only overlook the radical newness of Christian 
“leitourgia” but rather define and experience it again in the old cultic cate¬ 
gories. 

Such is the distortion, however, of our present ecclesiology that to affirm 
the uniqueness of the Eucharist as the sacrament of the Church, raises at 
once the question of its relation to the other sacraments, which in official 
theolog)^ are considered as separate “means of grace,” practically independent 
from one another. Nothing reveals more the neglect of the living Tradition 
than the post-patristic sacramental theology. It begins with a general theory 
of sacraments, which is then “applied” to each particular sacrament. As to 
Tradition, it follows exactly the opposite order. It begins with specific litur¬ 
gical acts which not only are organically related to one another, but necessarily 
refer to the Eucharist as to their fulfillment, as, indeed, to the “sacrament of 
sacraments.” That ordination, for example, is to be performed within the 
Eucharist, that each of our three orders are, in ordination, related to a par¬ 
ticular moment of the Eucharistic liturgy, is for the dogmatician a secondary 
liturgical detail with no real impact on the “essence” of the sacrament. In the 
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living tradition, however, this relation is of paramount importance and re¬ 
veals more about the “nature of the ministry’’ than any of the countless 
scholastic treatises written on the subject. There exists between the Eucharist 
and each of the other sacraments an organic link. For all the sacraments, 
except the Eucharist, deal with individual members of the Church and their 
purpose is to integrate the individual —• his life, his particular “leitourgia” or 
calling — into the Church. But the Church is fulfilled in the Eucharist, and 
each sacrament, therefore, finds its natural end^ its fulfillment in the Eucharist. 

The theology of manuals stresses the sacramental power of the Church or, 
in other words, the Church as the “distributor of grace.” But it overlooks 
almost completely the Church as the end and fulfillment of the sacraments. 
For grace is another name for the Church in the state of fulfillment as the 
manifestation of the age of the Holy Spirit. There has occurred a very signi¬ 
ficant shift in the understanding of the sacraments. They have become private 
services for individual Christians, aimed at their personal sanctification, not 
at the edification of the Church. The sacrament of penance, for example, 
which was originally an act of reconciliation with the Church is understood 
today as a mere “power of absolution.” Matrimony, which at first had even no 
special “liturgy” of its own and was performed through the participation of 
a newly-wed couple in the Eucharist, is no longer considered as the passage 
— and, therefore, transformation — of a “natural” marriage into the dimens¬ 
ions of the Church (“... for this is a great mystery, hut I speak concerning 
Christ and the Church,” Eph. 5:32), but is defined as a “blessing” bestowed 
upon husband and wife, as a simple Christian sanction of marriage. The 
Eucharistic cup is replaced in it by a cup “symbolizing” common life. Ex¬ 
amples like these can be multiplied. But no theological deformation and no 
piety, based on this deformation, can ultimately obscure and alter the fund¬ 
amental and organic connection of all sacraments with the Eucharist, as the 
sacraments of sacraments, and, therefore, truly the Sacrament of the Church. 

6 . 

Having forgotten the ecclesiological and the eschatological significance of 
the Eucharist, having reduced it to one “means of grace” among many, our 
official theology was bound to limit the theological study of the Eucharist to 
only two problems: that of the transformation of the bread and wine into 
the Body and Blood of Christ and that of communion. As applied to the Euch¬ 
arist, the term “sacrament” usually means either one of these acts or both, 
although it is explicitly admitted that they can be treated separately. Within 
this theological framework the Church remains mainly as a “power”— to per¬ 
form the transformation, to give communion. The priest is the minister (the 
“performer”) of the sacrament, the elements of bread and wine — its “mat- 
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ter,” the communicant — its recipient. But communion having long ago 
ceased to be a self-evident fulfillment of the sacrament — 90% of our euchar- 
istic celebrations are without communicants — there developed an additional 
and virtually independent theology of the Eucharist as sacrifice, essential per 
se^ regardless of the people’s presence or participation. And finally, since 
theology by focusing its attention on these two moments of the Eucharist im¬ 
perceptibly relegated all other elements of the eucharistic celebration into the 
category of “non-essential” rituals, the door was open to their interpretation 
in terms of liturgical symbolism. As understood and explained since Cabasilas, 
the Eucharist is a symbolical representation of the life of Christ, serving as a 
framework for the double sacrament of consecration and communion, yet 
not essential for its “validity” and “efficacy.” 

But from the standpoint of Tradition the sacramental character of the 
Eucharist cannot be artificially narrowed to one act, to one moment of the 
whole rite. We have an “ordo” in which all parts and all elements are essen¬ 
tial, are organically linked together in one sacramental structure. In other 
words, the Eucharist is a sacrament from the beginning to the end and its 
fulfillment or consummation is “made possible” by the entire liturgy. Liturgy 
here is not opposed to sacrament, as “symbolism” to “realism,” but indeed is 
sacrament: one, organic, consistent passage, in which each step prepares and 
“makes possible” the following one. 

For the Eucharist, we have said, is a passage, a procession leading the 
Church into “heaven,” into her fulfillment as the Kingdom of God. And it 
is precisely the reality of this passage into the Eschaton that conditions the 
transformation of our offering — bread and wine — into the new food of 
the new creation, of our meal into the Messianic Banquet and the Koinonia 
of the Holy Spirit. Thus, for example, the coming together of Christians on 
the Lord’s Day, their visible unity “sealed” by the priest (“ecclesia in episcopo 
and episcopus in ecclesia”) is indeed the beginning of the sacrament, the 
“gathering into the Church.” And the entrance is not a symbolical representa¬ 
tion of Christ going to preach but the real entrance — the beginning of the 
Church’s ascension to the Throne of God, made possible, inaugurated by the 
ascension of Christ’s Humanity. The offertory — the solemn transfer of bread 
and wine to the altar is again not the symbol of Christ’s burial (or of His 
entrance into Jerusalem) but a real sacrifice — the transfer of our lives and 
bodies and of the whole “matter” of the whole creation into heaven, their 
integration in the unique and all-embracing sacrifice of all sacrifices, that of 
Christ. The prosphora (offering) makes possible the anaphora — the lifting 
up of the Church, her eschatological fulfillment by the Eucharist. For Eu¬ 
charist —“thanksgiving”— is indeed the very content of the redeemed life, 
the very reality of the Kingdom as “joy and peace in the Holy Sp)irit,” the 
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end and the fulfillment of our ascension into heaven. Therefore, the Eucharist 
is consecration and the Fathers called both the prayer of consecration and the 
consecrated gifts “Eucharist.” The insistence by the Orthodox on the epiclesis 
is nothing else, in its ultimate meaning, but the affirmation that the consecra¬ 
tion, i.e., the transformation of bread and wine into the Body and Blood of 
Christ, takes place in the “new eon” of the Holy Spirit, Our earthly food 
becomes the Body and Blood of Christ because it has been assumed, accepted, 
lifted up into the “age to come,” where Christ is indeed the very life, the very 
food of all life and the Church is His Body, “the fulness of Him that filleth 
all in all” (Eph. 1:23). It is there, finally, that we partake of the food of 
immortality, are made participants of the Messianic Banquet, of the New 
Pascha, it is from there, “having seen the true light, having received the 
heavenly Spirit,” that we return into “this world” (“let us depart in peace”) 
as witnesses of the Kingdom which is “to come.” Such is the sacrament of the 
Church, the “leitourgia” which eternally transforms the Church into what 
she is, makes her the Body of Christ and the Temple of the Holy Spirit. 

7. 

The reader may get the impression that I have forgotten the initial theme 
of this paper—^ theology in its relation to the Church. The preceding de¬ 
velopments were necessary, however, for it is only after the terms of reference 
have been defined that w can now try to explain what was meant by the 
affirmation made above about the Eucharist as the source of theology, as the 
way of the latter’s reintegration into the Church. 

In the past years we have been often told that Orthodox theology, if it 
wants to overcome its inner weakness and deficiencies, must return to the 
Fathers, “Patristic revival,” “neo-patristic synthesis”— these and similar ex¬ 
pressions are frequent in current Orthodox writings and they point, no doubt, 
to a very genuine and urgent need. The interruption of the living patristic 
tradition was indeed the origin of the great theological tragedy of Orthodoxy. 
But what exactly is meant by this “return” and how are we to perform it? To 
these questions no satisfactory answer has been given. Does it mean a mere 
repetition of what the Fathers said, on the assumption that they have said 
everything that is essential and nothing is needed but a recapitulation of their 
consensus? Such an assumption, even if it were a valid one, would certainly 
not solve the problem, as we stated it before, — that of the present theological 
alienation. No collection of highly technical patrological monographs, no edi¬ 
tion of patristic texts for the common use, would constitute in themselves the 
living and creative answer to the real questions of our time, or the real needs of 
the Church. There would still be the necessity of interpreting the patristic 
message, of its “resurrection” in the mind of the Church, or, in other words, 
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the problem of the theological “breaking through.” But we must remember 
that the Church has never taught that the Fathers answered all questions^ that 
their theology is the whole theology and that the theologian today is merely 
a commentator of patristic texts. To transform the Fathers into a purely 
formal and infallible authority, and theology — into a patristic scholasticism 
— is, in fact, a betrayal of the very spirit of patristic theology, which remains 
forever a wonderful example of spiritual freedom and creativity. The “return 
to the Fathers” means, above all, the recovery of their spirit, of the secret 
inspiration which made them tme witnesses of the Church. 

We return indeed to the Fathers, and not only to their “texts,” when we 
recover and make ours the experience of the Church not as mere “institution, 
doctrine, or system” to quote A. S. Khomiakov, but the all-embracing, all- 
assuming and all-transforming life, the passage into the reality of redemption 
and transfiguration. This experience, as we tried to show, is centered in the 
Eucharist, the Sacrament of the Church, the very manifestation and self¬ 
revelation of the Church. Eucharist, whether it is expressedly referred to or 
not, is the organic source and the necessary “term of reference” of theology, 
for if theology is bearing witness to the faith and the life of the Church, to 
the Church as salvation and the new life in Christ, it bears witness primarily 
to the experience of the Church manifested, communicated and actualized in 
the Eucharist. It is in the Eucharist that the Church ceases to be “institution, 
doctrine, system” and becomes Life, Vision, Salvation, it is in the Eucharist 
that the Word of God is fulfilled and the human mind made capable of ex¬ 
pressing the mind of Christ. Here then is the source of theology, of words 
about God, the “event” which transforms our human speculation into a mes¬ 
sage of Divine Truth. 


8 . 

I will conclude with two remarks, one dealing with the more immediate 
theological “agenda” of our time, and the other with the general spirit of 
Orthodox theology. 

1) First of all, there should be no misunderstanding. The “eucharistic 
conversion” of theology does not mean an imposition on the theologian of a 
definite program, of a prescribed set of themes and questions. On the con¬ 
trary, properly understood, it liberates him from the dead authority of pseudo- 
traditional systems, puts him into direct contact with the whole of reality: 
God, man and the world. “The spirit bloweth where it listeth. . .” There exists, 
however, a preliminary problem, which must be dealt with, for it constitutes 
precisely the condition of the “eucharistic conversion” of theology. It is, to put 
it bluntly, the theological rediscovery of the Eucharist itself. It is here, we 
have seen, that the official, post-patristic theology has suffered its most obvious. 
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most harmful metamorphosis^ has deviated from the living Tradition, has 
“alienated” itself from the experience of the Church. It is here, therefore, that 
its deficiencies and limitations must be judged and overcome. To “rediscover” 
the Eucharist means, as we have tried to show, to recover its ecclesiological 
and eschatological “fulness” to know it again as the Sacrament of the Church. 
This, in turn, means that the reduction of the Eucharist to a multiplicity of 
artificially isolated “questions”: sacrament, sacrifice, communion, etc., must 
be transcended in a reintegrated vision and experience. Such reintegration is 
possible only when one ceases to abstract the Eucharist as “sacrament,” “sacri¬ 
fice” or “communion” from the Eucharistic leitourgia^ from the action in 
which all these aspects can be understood in their proper perspective and in 
their organic relation with one another. The lex orandi must be recovered as 
the lex credendu The rediscovery of the Eucharist as the Sacrament of the 
Church is, in other words, the rediscovery of the Church in actu, the Church 
as the Sacrament of Christ, of His “parousia”— the coming and presence of 
the Kingdom which is to come. 

Let us not be mistaken: the task presents enormous difficulties. So much 
has been forgotten or neglected. The true meaning of the leitourgia of the 
Church has to be found again. The whole development of the liturgical piety 
must be reevaluated. The formidable inertia and opposition of dead conserv¬ 
atism and pseudo-traditionalism has to be met and overcome. Theological 
“regeneration” however, demands this price and nothing short of a crisis — 
constructive criticism, critical reconstruction — can restore theology to its real 
function within the Church. 

2) The term “eucharistic ecclesiology” has been recently introduced into 
our theological vocabulary. One can speak of even greater reasons for euchar¬ 
istic theology^ and this entire essay is nothing but an attempt to prove that 
truly Orthodox theology is by its very nature “eucharistic.” This does not mean 
that the Eucharist as such is the only object of theological contemplation and 
analysis. It was precisely such a transformation of the Eucharist into an “ob¬ 
ject” that obscured its function as the source of theology. It means that in the 
life of the Church the Eucharist is the moment of truth which makes it pos¬ 
sible to see the real “objects” of theology: God, man and the world, in the 
true light, which, in other words, reveals both the objects of theology as they 
really are and gives the necessary light for their understanding. “We have 
seen the true light, we have received the Heavenly Spirit...” Theology, like 
any other Christian service or “leitourgia,” is a charisma, a gift of the Holy 
Spirit. This gift is given in the Church, i.e., in the act in which the Church 
fulfills herself as the communion of the Holy Spirit, in which she oflFers in 
Christ and offers Him, and is accepted by Christ and receives from Him; in 
the act which is, therefore, the source of aU charisms and ministries of the 
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Church. It is the moment of truth, indeed, for there we stand before God, in 
Christ who is the End, the Eschaton, the Fulness of all our humanity, and in 
Him offer to God the only “reasonable service” (logike latreia) of the re¬ 
deemed world — the Eucharist, and in the light of it see and understand and 
recapitulate in Christ the truth about God, man and the world, about the 
creation and fall, sin and redemption, about the whole universe and its final 
transfiguration in the Kingdom of God, and we receive this truth in participa¬ 
tion of the Body and Blood of Christ, in the unending Pentecost that “guides 
us into all truth and shows us things to come” (John 16:13). The task of 
theology is to bear witness to this truth, and there is no end to this task. Each 
theologian will see it only partially and partially reflect it, and each one will 
remain free, indeed, to reflect it according to his own particular charisma and 
vocation, but just as all charismata have one and the same source, all voca¬ 
tions ultimately contribute to the edification of one catholic theology of the 
Church. 

Return to the Bible, return to the Fathers.. . This means, above all, the 
return to the Church through the Eucharist and to the Eucharist through 
the Church: here the “texts” of the Scripture are given to us again and again 
as the living and life-creating Word of God, here we meet our Fathers not in 
“books” but in reality, the Reality to which they bore witness in their time and 
in their language, to which we are called to bear witness in our time and in 
our own language. “For the languages in the world are different,” says St. 
Irenaeus, “but the power of tradition is one and the same” (Adv. Haer. 1, 10, 
2). “Our teaching,” he adds, “is confirmed to the Eucharist, and the Eucharist 
confirms our teaching.” 
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The Future of American 
Orthodoxy 

Rev. William S. Sghneirla* 

If the writing of history presents such pitfalls that the finished product 
may be said to be no more than a fable generally agreed upon, how much 
more rash is the enterprise of predicting the course of events that lie in the 
future. Prognostication for investors and statesmen has been a profitable en¬ 
deavour throughout the centuries, but both political and financial empires 
have collapsed while seers or statisticians were cheerfully announcing a tri¬ 
umphant future. If some forthcoming mechanical computer is to transcend 
the inherent fallibilities of its human creators, man may one day peer con¬ 
fidently into tomorrow. Until that time the prophet deserves no respect be¬ 
yond what may be accorded his past performances, and the notes that follow 
are not prophecies. They represent an attempt to suggest future possibilities, 
based on the interested observations of twenty years of American Orthodox 
life, both within and without the iconostasis. There is said to be safety in gen¬ 
eralizations, so the broad generalizations which make up part of this survey 
may be its only refuge from the judgement of time. 

Serious long-range planning is the work of specialists and these essays at 
prediction lay no claim to professional competence. But there are superficial 
currents apparent to everyone at work in the Church, and with respect to 
these anyone may point out the obvious. Some matters of current debate are 
simply touched upon, e.g., the struggle to preserve non-English languages, 
which might be illuminated by reference to the experience of heterodox bodies 
longer in the United States, and wide areas of the future are not discussed at 
all. Rather it is hoped that logical probability has been indicated in a few 
sectors. 

The Jurisdictions Become a Church 

By chance the American Orthodox Church finds itself splintered into many 
semi-autonomous administrative divisions generally coterminous with ethnic 
or linguistic communities of recent immigrants. There have been obvious ad¬ 
vantages in this arrangement in the past. Cultural and language differences 


♦ These notes are part of a longer article planned for the special issue of the Quarterly 
devoted to the Church in the United States. They lack organization, connective tissue, 
and the benefits of revision, but are offered in their present form before discussion of 
the special issue will have closed. It is a cause of particular regret that a section on the 
American youth societies was insufficiently complete to permit its inclusion. —W.S.S. 
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have not intruded in parish or diocesan life; nationalism has been available 
as a useful tool for combatting proselytism, engendering loyaltyj and fostering 
solidarity; the treasures of many cultural traditions have been allowed to flour¬ 
ish and grow^ presumably mediating much of value to the future one church. 
But the Church now stands on the threshold of unification, new generations 
need a Church that is native to this land and united for the difficult years of 
transition that lie immediately ahead. The first subject on the agenda of any 
discussion of the American future is always and inevitably the shape and time¬ 
table of the coming union. 

Any approach to administrative unity of the national jurisdictions in the 
United States must begin with the understanding that the American Church 
was one until the effects of the Russian Communist coup radiated to this 
country in the 1920’s. The Greeks had been reluctant participants from the 
first, and took the earliest opportunity to go their own way, while the other 
national bodies had flourished under a benevolent Russian leadership that 
combined a sympathetic appreciation of national differences with real contri¬ 
butions of money, service and personnel. The Russian-Syrian attempt of the 
twenties and thirties to restore the shattered unity and create an autonomous 
American Church unrealistically assumed that the ideals of the canons would 
prove stronger than the budding nationalisms released by the First World 
War. Until the insistent demands of the Second World War dramatized the 
need for cooperation, the parochialism of the jurisdictions prevented any 
serious consideration of reunion, and when all of the sources are available for 
the historians who write the full story of the Federation of the early 1940’s 
it will be discovered that this venture was artificially imposed on communities 
unready for it. It collapsed once the imagined threat was over. 

The national jurisdictions by and large are quite content to preserve their 
familiar isolations, and few of the faithful look far beyond the parish boundar¬ 
ies. The recently formed Standing Conference of Canonical Orthodox Bish¬ 
ops of the Americas was inspired by a few leaders and has not yet caught the 
imagination of the congregations, although it represents the normal first step 
in unification. But while both the people and hierarchs, with notable excep¬ 
tions, are fearful of unification or indifferent to it, or hesitant, union is ad¬ 
vanced by the current historical situation of the American Church. 

Those who would preserve their separate national entities are fighting a 
battle already lost. Leaders might be blind, insensitive, or actually opposed, to 
the real requirements of the American Orthodox community, but these needs 
demand solution, and no amount of procrastination, temporizing or diplomatic 
maneuvering can forever defer the day when common problems are con¬ 
fronted and satisfied by the united effort of the whole community. In such 
fields as religious education, chaplaincies, service organizations, relations with 
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interdenominational bodies, and many other matters, the jurisdictions must 
cooperate. And it is here, where the formal resolution of canonical irregulari¬ 
ties may be temporarily postponed, that working groups provide the growing 
points for eventual unification. In local centers, parishes of diverse back¬ 
grounds learn that opportunities for welfare benefits and necessary recognition 
are increased when the Church realizes itself and when nationalistic boundar¬ 
ies are ignored for practical advantage. Unification is already on the verge of 
accomplishment in some areas and it may be predicted with assurance that it 
will finally come about in general as the result of the living and working to¬ 
gether that is a concomitant of limited efforts for one specific goal or one 
section of the nation. 

Official motions must be made, and by their very nature they must move 
haltingly, with much patient retracing of the inevitable routes, but union is 
creeping in rapidly where necessity demands it as the price of efficiency, econ¬ 
omy and survival. Interjurisdictional cooperation is the open high road to 
unity. The time table? One American Church in about a dozen years, em¬ 
bracing all but a few pockets of nationalistic conservatism and a few eccentric 
leaders. 


Autocephalous^ Autonomous or Outlawed? 

A united American Church will be confronted at once with the need to 
relate itself to world Orthodoxy. If some effective link is not forged in the 
very course of the process of unification, and the ancient primatial sees are 
already observing the course of events with interest, the new church could find 
itself embarrassed by a defective fellowship with the Ecumenical Church. 
After the mutual drawing apart of the national branches of the Church in 
the western hemisphere a kind of provisional and unprecedented canonical 
adaptation developed. Some national organizations have maintained their 
position in the world Church by depending directly on sees of primary juris¬ 
diction abroad, others have lacked such ties but have been admitted to in¬ 
direct fellowship by the bodies that retained them. The canons know only 
geographical eparchies, not racial dioceses, and the overlapping jurisdictions of 
North and South America constitute a canonical monstrosity. Expediency has 
dictated the temporary preservation of the status quo, and on the whole the 
results are better than might have been expected. Two patriarchal sees claim 
exclusive primary jurisdiction in America: Constantinople on the grounds of 
the famous 28th Canon of Chalcedon, and Moscow on the basis of the 2nd 
Canon of Carthage, which provides that missionary settlement confers juris¬ 
diction. In the nature of things as they are, it is not likely that a dispassionate 
interpretation of these or other ancient canons will provide the groundwork 
for the constitution of the American Church. 
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The most striking symptom of the history of the rise of autocephalous 
churches is the reluctance with which mother sees have granted even semi¬ 
independence. Almost without exception new administrative units have gained 
freedom at the cost of good relations with the mother sees, with mutual ill- 
will sometimes extending over decades. Primatial sees have willingly conceded 
the autonomy of units formerly dependent on other thrones, but have not 
often displayed the same tolerance toward their own dependencies. If the 
American Church were to take the traditional path to free fellowship in the 
world Church this would imply a longer or shorter period of practical os¬ 
tracism. 

There are elements present in the American picture militating against a 
repetition of the traditional pattern of agitation, petition, refusal, break, and 
ultimate reconciliation. A principal difference is the lack of American unity 
over against one foreign see. Moreover it is improbable that the American 
clergy or laity would feel they could afford the ugly spectacles that seemed 
not to deter their ancestors in their search for independence in local matters. 
Revolution or an overt break would be a final desperate action. 

Since World War II, it has been reported that the Moscow Patriarchate is 
willing to lend its active support to American plans for unification on a very 
liberal basis, but world political tensions place an initial rein on the potential 
response. The component elements in the total situation present the Ecumeni¬ 
cal Patriarchate with an unparalleled opportunity to recover a position not 
inferior to that of its most brilliant era, with certain additional advantages. 
There would be some reservations in America, of course, with Slavic and other 
national prejudices foremost among the causes, but the deciding factor would 
be the ability of the Ecumenical Throne to demonstrate convincingly a re¬ 
sponsible concern for non-Hellenic Orthodoxy. If the Patriarchate of Con¬ 
stantinople should prove itself ready to grant American autonomy, certainly 
autocephaly is too ambitious a first goal, with guarantees for the preservation 
of local rights, and a willingness to relegate the interests of Hellenism to a 
specialized Greek department, then it is apparent that it would eventually win 
the American Church. A self-image involving a truly international concern 
for the Church as the Church, in which the Faith takes precedence over all 
other considerations, may or may not be among the capabilities of those who 
guide the Great Church, but the vision, or fantasy, is breathtaking in its pros¬ 
pects for Orthodoxy. 

With two great Patriarchates to choose from, it does not appear that a 
unified American Church would have to wait long for recognition. It would 
be naive to expect one of the great world sees to take the leadership in Ameri¬ 
can unification and autonomy or autocephaly if some representatives of Mos¬ 
cow had not already given evidence of real stature as Christian leaders in this 
respect. 
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The Church and Other Christians 

Until recently the majority of the Orthodox lived in lands where the 
Church was a closed community, either with a monopoly on religious activity 
or well insulated from equally self-centered bodies. The real church was the 
national church, and theological essays published abroad or communion oc¬ 
casionally proffered to an heterodox tourist at home did not touch it. It was 
an island incorporated in world Orthodoxy but actually little effected by any¬ 
thing beyond its borders. Hierarchs and theologians formed in such an atmos¬ 
phere cannot always adjust to life in a society in which the Church is a minor¬ 
ity group surrounded by a multitude of sects historically remote from Ortho¬ 
doxy. The easy temptation is to take comfortable refuge in the foreign-bom 
minority community and to regard other religious bodies as if they were safely 
across a national frontier. They may then be dealt with by recourse to a sort 
of double standard in which the eventual reunion of Christendom is antici¬ 
pated in statement and action, friends are made, mortgages are paid, and 
invitations are received to dinner at the club, sometimes followed by union 
vespers at the local community church. 

Only in this perspective is it possible to understand the concessions which 
Orthodox representatives have made of principle at the expense of loyalty to 
the tradition and good common sense. It is unfair, and can become unwhole¬ 
some, to suspect international plots and conspiracies behind all of the irre¬ 
sponsible acts that dot the history of Orthodox-heterodox relations in the west. 
Political advantage has sometimes been a motive on both sides, but it has not 
been the dominant agent in the process. Orthodox weakness, not protestant 
guile or duplicity, has been at fault. A limited view of the ecclesiastical world 
and confusion in the face of the unfamiliar are the real villians. 

More or less impulsive individual attempts to create good relations by ex¬ 
ceptions to the canons have distressed or scandalized the faithful, but they 
could not commit the Church, and by their very inconsistency always fail of 
permanent results. A more promising avenue of approach to the non-Orthodox 
is the participation of the Church in the World Council of Churches and the 
National Council of Churches. Contact with the first body must be cleared 
at the centers of primary jurisdiction abroad, and does not fall within the 
scope of a survey of the American scene, but the National Council of Churches 
offers the Church the possibility of defining its position alongside the major 
segments of American protestantism, with added opportunities for growing 
understanding and fellowship. Until the present time Orthodox involvement 
in the National Council of Churches remains extremely ambiguous, and any 
reasonable prediction of the future must begin with an honest account of the 
succession of events leading to the curious impasse in which the Orthodox 
member jurisdictions now find themselves. 
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Orthodox membership begins with the application of the Syrian Arch¬ 
diocese to the parent body, the Federal Council of Churches, almost immedi¬ 
ately after the consecration and installation of Metropolitan Antony Bashir 
in 1937. The step was taken on the personal initiative of Metropolitan Antony 
and was made in harmony with the keen desire for promoting inter-Christian 
cooperation which has been a feature of his entire ministry. He understood 
that membership was neither more nor less than a sincere symbol of good 
will on both sides and required no practical action from either party. At one 
time continued association was briefly thrown into jeopardy by concerted 
pressure from an ultra-conservative party of priests, who demanded clarifica¬ 
tion of the canonical and theological significance of membership, but the 
protesting party shortly thereafter lost its influential position in the archdiocese 
for other reasons. Prevalent policy is conditioned by the assumption that a 
sincere and friendly but cautious and passive affiliation will preserve valuable 
opportunities which can be fully realized when the American Church as a 
whole determines the form of its relationship. The laity of the archdiocese has 
been indifferent from the outset, while several clergy have accepted routine 
appointments. 

The second jurisdiction to enter the Federal Council of Churches was the 
Ukrainian diocese under the throne of Constantinople, The motives were 
practical on the part of the clergy who felt that the diocese would benefit 
from additional formal ties with the non-immigrant Christian bodies in the 
United States. In the preliminary interview with the Ukrainian delegates, an 
officer of the Council explained that council circles welcomed steps that would 
help identify it as more than an pan-Protestant body. Orthodox memberships 
were so valuable in this respect as to outweigh such considerations as budget¬ 
ary or other contributions. 

It is impossible to attribute motives to others, more especially corporate 
bodies, without hearing their testimony, and any convincing rebuttal of rea¬ 
sons alleged for conduct must offer some supporting evidence. For the remain¬ 
ing Orthodox jurisdictions, the apparent reasons for entering the National 
Council were ail quite practical; and, this is not a serious criticism, or a criti¬ 
cism at all, since the Council has a practical purpose. 

This is the picture of the past. It is evident that Orthodox entry into the 
National Council and its predecessor, the Federal Council of Churches, was 
generally accidental and unreflective, the work of individuals, hierarchs or 
others, who in these acts by no means represented some official tendency in 
the Church or even lay opinion, which is uninformed and indifferent in this 
field. The motives on both sides presumably differed markedly from those 
operative in the application of a protestant denomination. No one would 
claim that subsequent Orthodox cooperation with the Council or its member 
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agencies has been more than nominal. This is illustrated by the many larger 
and smaller conferences between Council officials and jurisdictional represent¬ 
atives called to interpret and develop Orthodox membership. No striking re¬ 
sults have been achieved in terms of increased sharing in Council programs. 
The effects of membership are not limited to direct association, however; many 
Orthodox rigorists challenge the whole premise of Orthodox presence in an 
association protestant both in majority membership and concept. It was felt 
that the Syrian jurisdiction membership was one important factor in over¬ 
coming Anglo-Catholic objections to a degree that permitted the Protestant 
Episcopal church to join the Federal Council. It may be equally true that 
Orthodox membership counts against the National Council of Churches in 
very many sensitive protestant circles: a provincial Lutheran synod once de¬ 
clined to join the World Council of Churches because it would find itself 
“kneeling beside the icon-worshippers” of the Orthodox Church. 

There is no assurance that the future will not simply perpetuate the past, 
and that irresponsibility, accident and the blindly shifting winds of circum¬ 
stance will set the course of Orthodox-National Council relations, so that 
prediction is impossible. If the leadership of the American Church has at¬ 
tained sufficient maturity to control its destinies within the limits of possibility, 
then the course ahead may be discerned in its major outlines. Even now the 
Standing Conference of Bishops has determined on a program to regularize 
the nature of its future involvement in the National Council of Churches by 
traditional Orthodox norms, and will have an opportunity to provide the hier¬ 
archy with an instrument intended to insure that the continuing relations of 
the Church with the National Council will be fair to the Church’s tradition as 
well as its future and will eliminate the ambiguities that now embarass all 
participants. 

If the future is to be purposeful some changes are necessary and their na¬ 
ture inevitable. The whole character of Orthodox membership, which is now 
on the basis of six separate denominations reflects the national administrative 
divisions of the American Church, but not its unity. Church membership may 
be transformed so that one office, with as many national subdivisions as are 
required, can speak to the Council for the Church. The office would logically 
profit from a written statement of policy from the bishops, and from the 
directions of a commission appointed by the bishops. It is unlikely that many 
in the Church will continue to regard with equanimity common statements 
which link several varieties of protestants and the Orthodox jurisdictions, 
considered as separate denominations. It is probable that the Orthodox role 
will be one of cooperation in social welfare and similar projects and the culti¬ 
vation of friendly relations with the protestant member churches of the Na¬ 
tional Council. The authorization of joint statements frequently infringing on 
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doctrine may well discontinue as American Orthodoxy becomes more theolog¬ 
ically self-conscious. Effective Orthodox representation with protestants on 
study groups or commissions charged with the preparation of statements with 
doctrinal connotations would necessarily confine many of them to the vaguest 
generalities of basic Christianity. 

Some feel that inclusion in the National Council fosters the dependence 
already typical of some of the jurisdictions, rooted in centuries of existence 
under unfriendly majorities or created by decades of emigre existence. A vig¬ 
orous and healthy Orthodoxy must meet government on its own, and must 
begin to plan and provide for an independent role in national and local af¬ 
fairs. It is dangerously convenient to rely on powerful friends in treating with 
statesmen or politicians, but there is no surer way of retarding the growth of 
self reliance. In some respects the unselfish and sincerely helpful support of 
non-Orthodox religious leaders and communities has removed stimuli that 
should have promoted maturity. Considerable sums granted for relief, educa¬ 
tion, salaries and building have permitted Orthodox administrators to shirk 
their duty, and the membership to avoid the sacrificial giving that is the priv¬ 
ilege as well as the penalty of committment to the Church. Our unavoidable 
claims of ecclesiastical uniqueness must be supported by action when the bills 
are to be paid. Any influence, however well-intentioned, that robs the church 
of the stamina to face reality with her own strength is unwholesome in its 
effects. Jurisdictional divisions, limited planning and parochialism have re¬ 
stricted giving, with the result that the Orthodox community has never yet 
employed a fraction of its potential resources for self-support and expansion. 

Relations with the Roman communion in America have never presented 
a problem. Rome is uncompromisingly exclusive and aggressively missionary, 
and in America both characteristics have been intensified by her long struggle 
for social and civil equality. With the rise of a Roman middle class, and the 
weakening of the protestant majority, Roman representatives now feel suf¬ 
ficiently secure to allow themselves an occasional objective look at other Chris¬ 
tians. Some hierarchs and theologians are eirenically disposed toward the 
Church, but the masses still lump the Orthodox with the protestants and con¬ 
tact on the popular level is minimal and unimportant. 

The existence of relatively large Uniate bodies (from whom most of the 
Slavic Orthodox in the United States were reconverted during the last cen¬ 
tury) has kept both Rome and the Church aware of each other as threats. As 
late as 1937, a new Orthodox jurisdiction was formed out of a half a hundred 
uniate parishes, but the introduction of uniate parochial schools and the di¬ 
minution of the foreign-born generation has slowed the leakage from Rome 
to the Church. Orthodox who defect almost always prefer a protestant body, 
so deep-seated is the fear of Roman autocracy. 
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Parodoxically, the Church and Rome, almost at one in dogma and disci¬ 
pline, are psychologically unable to meet on any level, while the protestants 
and the American jurisdictions cooperate with the greatest of freedom. Un¬ 
fortunately it does not appear that Rome can afford any relaxation if she is to 
survive, and so the natural affinity that should foster alliance for common 
interests will not develop. 

External Relations 

Association with non-Orthodox will not and cannot be confined to official 
societies designed for that purpose. The faithful on the campus, in the armed 
forces or public institutions, and in community life are thrown into daily 
contact with members of other religious groups as well as with the indifferent 
and unbelievers. Ideally these contacts should provide the occasion of witness¬ 
ing for the Church, and of making an Orthodox contribution. In fact few of 
the laity are equipped to present the faith, either by training or psychologically. 
Typically the well-informed will be those most familiar with a foreign express¬ 
ion of Orthodoxy, and the others will loyally avoid embarassing rivalries or, if 
they have social pretensions, desert to the “real** American majority. Here 
the Church has a battle to win or lose, and it does not yet appear how it will 
be fought, or by whom the strategy will be drawn. Two conclusions are self- 
evident: first, a special program and ministry is required at the earliest pos¬ 
sible moment, and second, the Church cannot expect alien shepherds to pre¬ 
serve her flock. In the years ahead, thousands of Orthodox isolated from the 
too few parishes located largely in the great cities will drift out of the Church. 

Another question follows at once: will, or should, Americans of non- 
Orthodox antecedents drift into the Church? So far as our unchurched neigh¬ 
bors are concerned, it seems there can be no objection from the most reaction¬ 
ary. But it is sometimes said that Orthodoxy does not proselytize, i.e., convert, 
Christians to the Church from the sects. Aside from the fundamentalists, who 
are numerous, protestants generally proclaim that all churches are equal, but 
act as though some churches were more equal than others, with an under¬ 
standable preference for their own denomination. Roman Catholics forth¬ 
rightly proclaim their own uniqueness and invite all and sundry to join forth¬ 
with. In practice all non-Orthodox communions, without exception, are quick 
to save our people from their decadent, moribund and superstitious Christian¬ 
ity when they can conveniently do so. One need not cite the existence of the 
“rice Christians” protestant bodies of the Near East; every suburban church 
in the United States welcomes our people. 

In the Ottoman Empire the Orthodox were tolerated to a surprising ex¬ 
tent, and permitted considerable freedom in internal affairs. The one act that 
brought summary discipline was the conversion of Moslems. Thinkers and 
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hierarchs conditioned in that world eventually learned to repress any disposi¬ 
tion to missionary activity, so that in time this necessity became a theological 
virtue, and missionary vision in the Church until recently was the exclusive 
possession of the Russians. In America the Church offers the security of the 
most ancient tradition, combined with a reasonable freedom of thought and 
life that all but the most liberal protestants can envy. As the Church loses her 
foreign aura, and our own ways of worship are fitted to the needs of the 
American bom. Orthodoxy could appeal to many of our Christian fellow 
citizens. At long last the Church will be confronted by the necessity of acting 
on the divine imperative and inviting those with partial Christian traditions 
to supply what they lack from the wholeness of the apostolic faith. It is not 
too soon for the Church to set up a missionary strategy and launch experi¬ 
mental invitations. If it is urged that such a program must await the con¬ 
solidation of our position and the service of our isolated believers and com¬ 
munities, it should be remembered that no other missionary minded religious 
body has postponed action because of perennial internal shortcomings. 

Clergy and Laity 

Early in the 19th century the Roman Church in the United States was 
torn by the “Trusteeism Controversy.” Groups of immigrant believers had 
purchased property, built churches and hired available itinerant priests before 
episcopal authority had arrived or was consolidated. By 1830, the Roman 
Church was virtually congregational in polity, and then the bishops reasserted 
the hierarchical principle; property and funds were transferred to the episco¬ 
pate from lay “trustees,” and the ancient power structure of traditional Chris¬ 
tianity was restored. The Orthodox experience has been rather different, but 
it has brought us to the place at which Rome found itself just before the 
Trusteeism Controversy. The original Russian jurisdiction began on a sound 
canonical basis; in the Syrian diocese, for example, organized by the Russian 
Holy Synod, two trustees and the pastor managed the financial affairs and 
real estate of the parish, and the bishop had final and unquestioned control. 
With the Russian revolution and the consequent breakdown of hierarchical 
authority in American Orthodoxy, congregations developed independent 
corporations and bodies of lay trustees became the real masters of church 
polity. Bishops curried their favor, and they hired and fired priests at will. 
This is popularly described as democracy, but in fact it results more frequently 
in an oligarchy on the parish level. One cannot oversimplify the process, in 
which the struggle for possession of uniate property was influential, or simply 
condemn the result which was an ad hoc response by the faithful to practical 
neglect from an hierarchy absorbed in other interests and struggles. That the 
present system is uncanonical is not the least of its evils, but a more pernicious 
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result has been the unwholesome effect on the recruiting and formation of 
candidates for the priesthood. 

A priest sometimes appears to the younger generation as a man who labors 
for comparatively modest compensation at the mercy of fickle congregational 
approval or the whim of some lay demagogue whose social and cultural limita¬ 
tions confine the orbit of his exaggerated ego to parish politics. If this were 
true it would preclude any possibility of a prophetic ministry, confine plan¬ 
ning to the most modest parochial goals, and stimulate the least desirable 
motives in laymen. Whether or not it is an accurate analysis of the contemp¬ 
orary structure of American Orthodoxy, the years ahead must see the normal¬ 
ization of our polity, and this requires a revision of the average parish consti¬ 
tution. American Orthodox will recall that Rome, with a generally greater 
sense of discipline, did not accomplish the necessary changes one hundred 
years ago without bitterness, confusion and outright schisms, and will note 
that a movement toward enforcing the canonical standards in the Russian 
Metropolia is a current source of strain. Thus it may be that clergy and people 
will hesitate to precipitate a crisis and so the day of final reckoning will be 
postponed, but both our doctrine and the health of the American Church 
demand that this particular adjustment be made. As the real character of 
church membership is clarified and social pressures are relieved by the fading 
of the immigrant mind, an atmosphere may develop in which the change will 
evolve with a minimum of conscious effort either way. 

Population 

The weight of the Orthodox population has remained in the big cities so 
that the current decline in rural population is of little significance in calculat¬ 
ing the future. The doubling of suburban growth on the other hand portends 
an evolving evil already begun. Too many city parishes, even some recently 
constructed, exist on the assumption that a large, centrally located plant can 
economically serve thousands of scattered faithful. Both parish trustees and 
contributing members realize that each new church represents a new budget 
load which must proportionately be reflected in individual and family pledges. 
Offerings to the priest for Sacraments and sacramentals are naturally more 
numerous in a larger parish. But a geographically scattered parish is fatal to 
the habit of regular church attendance, detrimental to the church school, and 
has an adverse effect on a creative pastoral ministry. Mass production sacra- 
mentalism on the major feast days is an inadequate substitute for sustained 
parish life. In addition, shifting populations, and one person in five changes 
his address evey year in this nation, can leave an expensive plant impossibly 
remote from the people it was built to serve. Two cathedrals and a number of 
parish churches in New York City are already miles away from the bulk of 
their membership. 
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The pattern of the future is probably indicated by the Cleveland project of 
the Greek Archdiocese, where four centers were deliberately planned to serve 
the drifting population once attached to one complex of buildings. In Detroit, 
Boston, Montreal, and Los Angeles a few Syrian churches and priests are 
serving people located all over large metropolitan areas. 

The Future in Theology 

Shortly after the Second World War a venerable prelate of some reputa¬ 
tion as a dogmatician bluntly assured the members of an Orthodox symposium 
in New York, “We do not expect from America a theology.” He never made 
his expectations explicit, but as he died still showing a marked reluctance to 
return to the land from whence he presumably did expect a theology, it would 
seem to follow that liberty may have been an American offering he did not 
scorn. The rest of us must expect a theology from America, but it is question¬ 
able whether we have employed our liberty in its service with full seriousness. 

It is normal to look to seminary faculties for theologians, but few would 
challenge the judgment that creative theology in the American Church began 
only with the migration of European scholars to North America after World 
War II. Excellent men taught and wrote before then, of course, and one can¬ 
not disregard the record of what might be called the “Buffalo School,” in 
which Americans of non-Orthodox antecedents produced both scientific stud¬ 
ies and popularizations for the laity. That the content of much of this was in 
the worst westernized tradition, conservative, and the guiding spirit extremely 
narrow and somewhat unrealistic, cannot diminish the fact that for many 
years the only productive American scholarship depended on the Buffalo circle. 

At present we are well prepared theologically if Arius or Nestorius should 
be resurrected, but little is written to warn us about Tillich or Richardson 
or Pike. Our scholars tend to concentrate on issues that have not been especial¬ 
ly dangerous to anyone since before the fall of Constantinople. There are no¬ 
table exceptions, the recent number of the Quarterly devoted to the Primacy 
is one, but we are generally eirenic to the point of blindness. Inter-Christian 
polemics are certainly not the primary task of the theologian, but there is no 
excuse for our failure to evaluate critically the major issues of current hetero¬ 
dox theology. Participation in the ecumenical movement, supposed depend¬ 
ence on the good will of some western agencies, a clear understanding of the 
terrible reality of the anti-Christian threat in the modern world, and an in¬ 
herited reluctance to aggravate inter-Christian relations all contribute to the 
current preoccupation with safe subjects. 

The better known theologians of the American Church, including many of 
the younger men, were born and trained abroad. It may be assumed that life 
in the American Church and in the United States will stimulate adaptations 
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or a synthesis which will acquire a new “American” Orthodox flavor. Through 
their students, administrative posts in the national jurisdictions, published 
works, and lectures these men are influencing the theological future, even 
where they have aroused opposition. A church largely east-European-peasant 
in background acquired gifted theological leaders whose training is at least 
equal to that of the non-Orthodox American theologians. The next generation 
will be conditioned by these men. 

But there are other seedlings of the future. Probably the more creative 
theologians of today, at least those who are best known, are Russian in back¬ 
ground. But there is no significant number of younger Russian-American 
students preparing for a future in any branch of theology. Quite the contrary 
is true of the Greek-Americans, many of whom are engaged in graduate study, 
or in teaching in secular colleges, in fields directly related to theology. In a 
half dozen years, the Greek-American community will have a large supply of 
men trained in good American schools in fields represented on any seminary 
curriculum. What percentage of this group began in the Greek Theological 
School or some other Orthodox faculty, is uncertain, but these are men work¬ 
ing for degrees at recognized institutions of learning. 

One temptation of American Orthodox theology will be offered by the 
very friendliness of non-Orthodox theological circles. Cooperation in com¬ 
mon enterprises with first rate specialists of other traditions in a scientific spirit 
could either intensify the appreciation of Orthodox tradition or focus atten- 
ton and interest on purely academic projects removed from the needs of a 
church seeking self-identification in the American religious world. This latter 
course might have greater appeal to scholars never exposed to a vital presenta¬ 
tion of Orthodox theology, and removed from the ongoing life of the church 
by professional preoccupations. One conclusion is certain, the fertilization of 
our theology from abroad, and the serious preparation of the younger men 
have saved us from the sectarian degeneration that otherwise could have been 
our destiny. A committed Orthodox believes that the inescapable weaknesses 
of heterodox theology confer an advantage on even a poor presentation of our 
tradition. As acquaintance with the content and spirit of our theology in¬ 
creases, our influence should keep pace with it. 

Addendum to Theology 

On the level that might be termed popular theology, writing aimed at 
what religious publishers call “the educated layman,” the American Church 
is probably on the threshold of better things. Deterioration here is impossible 
simply because the Church is at the very bottom of the abyss. A quick glance 
at the parish pamphlet rack or a bookseller’s catalogue is a disheartening ex¬ 
perience, while full-length books are very scarce. The reader will find avail- 
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able two general categories of publications: highly technical theological and 
historical studies^ often antiquarian in interest, or popular apologetical or 
devotional material evidently designed for retarded but deeply sentimental 
adolescents. Between the academic treatise and the hackneyed rehash of the 
catechism very little is offered. 

It is not true that our publications reflect consumer needs, for every alert 
priest is preaching and teaching from heterodox works that provide some 
nourishment for his inquiring “educated laymen.’* Look at his bookcase the 
next time you are in his study. 

Nothing is published, aimed at a popular audience, that provides an Orth¬ 
odox evaluation of the questions modem men are asking. The old debate 
between science and religion, still vital for the layman; the modem search for 
meaning in religious and philosophical discourse; solutions to some moral 
problems that have arisen since the patristic period, or, if this is too much for 
a beginning, at least a courageous discussion of them. The sects, the “isms,” 
the religious thinkers covered in the popular weekly news magazines, reach 
the Orthodox layman. Where will he find a balanced analysis from his own 
tradition? Bulgakov’s “Orthodox Church” appeared in English thirty years 
ago and has not yet been replaced, not to speak of equalled, or superseded by 
necessary expansion. There can be but one outcome; the next few years will 
find American Orthodox theologians and apologists moving into this vacuum. 

The hierarchy cannot commission nor can the laity demand creative writ¬ 
ing. Great literature is not requisitioned or ordered by the page, although, 
parenthetically, the Orthodox record is striking. If the recognized literary 
classics of the past century and a half are surveyed, the Russian contribution 
is impressive, even excluding dissenters like Tolstoy and writers of dubious 
religious orientation such as Pasternak. Dostoevsky is of an almost unique 
stature among the novelists informed by one of the Christian traditions. First- 
rate creative writing clearly within a definite protestant heritage is rare and 
the outstanding Roman Catholic authors of our time, especially the English, 
are almost all converts. American Orthodoxy would not seem to be a potential 
source of inspired authors for at least another generation, nor does the most 
urgent need demand literary artists. The Church needs craftsmen able to pre¬ 
sent the tradition palatably in respectable dress. The required skills and abili¬ 
ties can be taught and transmitted and a far-sighted hierarchy will address 
itself to this undertaking. Artistry must await the necessary appearance and 
union of appropriate conditions, but craftsmanship of sorts can be fostered. 

Liturgy 

The tone and system of life in modem secular industrialized America is 
utterly different from that in late Byzantium, or even in an agrarian Balkan 
society of a decade ago. It may well be that the culture in which the Church 
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finds itself is an incarnation of that organism which the Gospel refers to as 
“this world.” If it is^, the prophetic judgements on this state of affairs are now 
no more than murmurs from within the Church. The heralds of judgement 
are evidently busy with other matters. Our churchy which has been well repre¬ 
sented in the coal fields of Pennsylvania through a long period of great labor 
agitation, evidently has conditioned no single student of social justice. 

Our trumpet has given no certain sound either for or against the major 
symptoms, features and characteristics of American life, but there is one field 
in which we are quite positive. Nothing obvious must be done to alter the 
several traditional ways of worship. Forms of worship which evidently spoke 
to and for far different populations in vastly different worlds are urged as an 
ancient tradition which can be modified only at the peril of our immediate 
dissolution. 

This does not mean that Orthodox worship has not changed since the 
fourth century, or even the fourteenth, but it does seem to imply that changes 
must come obliquely, by custom and local variation, ignored and unrecognized 
until time has surreptitiously sanctified them. Greek worship and Russian 
worship are from two different worlds, especially when the one is sung to 
Turkish cadences and the other to Italian polyphony, as they were a genera¬ 
tion ago in the homelands. The American Church has inherited these and 
other modes of worship, common to all of which is the rite which has become 
a sacred drama, a sung dialogue between priest and choir, with the role of the 
laity relegated to passive attendance. Very simple people through the centur¬ 
ies have found this worship quite satisfactory, and millions presumably do 
today, simply by a kind of meditative participation, in which a harmony of 
sound and vision, motion and fragrance serve as a background for occasional 
concentration on sacred words or phrases which obtrude from time to time 
with especial force from the thousands sung or uttered. 

Such an atmosphere could be highly attractive to persons caught up in the 
tense and hurried life of our time. Historically, however, this use of the rite 
is by no means the original one and it is possible that it will not satisfy literate 
American Orthodox who may feel the need for more than a background for 
contemplation. If there are to be striking changes in our liturgical practice, 
the first one will be in the direction of increased congregational participation. 
This has begun in many quarters with the congregational recitation of the 
Greed and the Our Father. Probably it will continue until the choir is replaced 
for all but the most complicated settings. 

Congregational participation becomes a live option only when the vernac¬ 
ular is used. Orthodoxy is historically committed to this policy of vernacular 
offices, and America can be no exception, but the problem is not simple. As 
the rite is now celebrated, the language used is not of great importance, and 
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there can, of course, be no question of a substitution of languages before the 
need is obvious. What, too, is the theological significance of a mysterious 
language in worship? A large part of the believing world preserves the sacred 
rites in substantially unknown tongues. In the Church, the Russians, lesser 
Slavs, Greeks and Arabs use archaic forms of their languages. Rome still uses 
Latin universally; the great religions of Asia, including the non-Arabic speak¬ 
ing Moslems, employ dead languages or obsolete forms of the vernacular in 
sacred books and rites. Are ecclesiastical conservatism and cultural degenera¬ 
tion the only explanations? 

If the church could dominate the whole culture, as it does in monastic 
communities, and no where else on a broad front, the tempo of life could be 
adjusted to the rhythm of the rite. If, on the other hand, it is to adopt extern¬ 
als to serve its children in changing conditions, the rite must be abbreviated, 
the congregation must be integrated into the action, and some would suggest 
an eventual revision of the texts in order to present the eternal message in 
language more comprehensible to modern man. The rite enshrines the truth 
of the Incarnation, but we cannot assume that all of its ancient forms are 
beyond enrichment in the continuing experience of the life in Christ. 

Monasticism 

A century ago John Mason Neale remarked that “the genius of the Eastern 
Church is one which dispenses marks of honor till they cease to be valuable.” 
He would readily recognize this trait in the contemporary American Church, 
where the dignitaries are disproportionately numerous in relation to the bap¬ 
tized population. One cause originally operative was the jurisdictional feuds 
which tempted hierarchs and party leaders to seek prestige by bestowing dig¬ 
nities in their tiny missionary dioceses with an abandon unknown to the great 
national churches of the homelands. 

Security, maturity and good taste will bring an end to these abuses, which 
are after all as harmless as the children’s games they resemble. But these empty 
decorations are superficial symptoms of what will certainly prove to have been 
a disease of the infancy of the American Church. 

A series of very general speculations on probable currents in American 
Orthodoxy is not the appropriate place for a consideration of the selective 
principles governing advancement to the episcopate, since one canon law 
binds the Universal Church. The quandry into which the canons have led the 
Church has its local extensions, however, and the jurisdictions in the United 
States may be the principle sufferers because of the dislocations of the Ortho¬ 
dox norms native to the American scene. 

Simply stated, the difficulty is rooted in the canonical procedure requiring 
bishops to be celibate, and the custom of the majority of the churches pre- 
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scribing that they be monks. In its best period this process enabled the dioceses 
to draw on a large reserve of religious whose theological background was 
rather higher than the general clerical standard. With the decline of a vigorous 
monasticism, available candidates were restricted to widowed secular priests, 
who at least had the advantage of some parish experience, or to what might 
be called “professional archimandrites.” These were men who elected some¬ 
where in their early career to remain celibate and offer themselves as candi¬ 
dates for the episcopate. They formally assumed the monastic habit, or were 
simply ordained honorary archimandrites, and began what they hoped would 
be a short wait until some episcopal see beckoned. 

Since hierarchs have not been generally retired except by divine mandate, 
the Church frequently finds itself administered by men of more than mature 
years, while the only eligible candidates for replacement are those who have 
chosen themselves for promotion. The selection presented to the electors is 
limited to celibates, and these are often men whose celibacy is evidently prac¬ 
tical rather than mystical. Few of them elect to follow a serious monastic pro¬ 
gram, and fewer still produce any literary or other fruits of monasticism. They 
are simply self-appointed administrators and current canonical procedure al¬ 
most assures their eventual consideration for an episcopal see. The system 
works quite well, of course, as any casual observer of church life is aware, but 
is it not time that the norm be reapproached if not restored? 

The suggestion that married priests be advanced to the episcopate as a 
remedy is unthinkable even on practical grounds. In the loosely decentralized 
structure of the Church, this would mean that many men who are now quite 
content to spend their lives as priests would be tempted to the higher office, 
and the Church, especially in America, lacks the disciplinary organs necessary 
to impose control. The tendency to fragmentation is already sufficiently well 
developed without adding this stimulus. Such a canonical change would need 
ecumenical action, but even speculation about it is unrealistic and dangerous. 

The remedy must be found in the tradition: a healthy monasticism. The 
institution has outlived both the persecution of irreligious governments and 
the paternal “care” of Orthodox states, but it survives in a weakened condi¬ 
tion. The ideal must be presented to children in their formative years, and the 
necessary material basis provided by administrative action if necessary. Prince¬ 
ly patrons no longer exists to endow new foundations, and the atmosphere 
of church life is out of touch with the monastic spirit, in America as nowhere 
else. Certainly the institution has been close to the heart of Orthodoxy, has 
even dominated the Church, and its extension must be a primary care of the 
hierarchs. Aside from its important role as a seed-bed for the episcopate, 
monasticism has a greater value in its program of uninterrupted prayer and 
example. The influence of a monastery extends far beyond its walls. A monas- 
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tic revival will not simply happen. It must be prepared for, by teaching, by 
publicity, by prayer, and by the encouragement of those who may have the 
vision. In America the contemplative orders in the Roman Church, and even 
in protestantism, are increasing in size and vitality: must we confess that the 
ancient mother of monasticism has become barren? 

The Clergy Shortage 

If the Orthodox priest is only a “minister of the cult,” as some protestant 
observers have supposed him to be, then a man with a good voice, just short 
of professional quality and the opportunity for better pay, and unlimited 
patience is all that is needed. This is not an ideal to challenge the aspirations 
of any vigorous adolescent candidate. Unless he is invited to sacrifice himself 
for the Church, with freedom to express his gifts of leadership in the parish, 
no self-respecting and independent youngster will prefer the priesthood. The 
priest in the American churches is expected to be a leader, but the parish, 
diocesan and social framework of his profession is designed to stiffle any initia¬ 
tive he may have. Many pastors are leaders, but only because they have de¬ 
feated the system at one or more points, or because they have the love and 
respect of their people to a degree that no other executive is required to ap¬ 
proach. Not only may the circumstances of the priesthood’s existence discour¬ 
age candidates, what are they calculated to do to the character of the priest 
who must learn to succeed, or survive, by them? 

A central concern of the Church will be recruiting for the priesthood of 
the future, and here the jurisdictions could use a definition of aims and policy 
and a definite program. The matter is today in the hands of hierarchs and 
pastors who act without common purpose. The theological schools are pre¬ 
pared to train applicants, but they now do very little to enlist them. In the 
schools themselves the ideal objective is understood in a wide range of ways. 
At one extreme, certainly the lower, are those who evidently feel that 
fleeting exposure to professional techniques joined to a brief acquaintance 
with nineteenth-century manuals of dogma is enough preparation for a priest. 
At the other extreme, is a famous theologian who would make specialized 
scholars of our seminarians in blissful indifference to the practical needs of 
the Church in the parishes. If one must choose between extremes, the latter 
viewpoint is obviously superior and surely graduate faculties of theology are 
not a luxury even in a mission field, but if the seminaries are not to train 
the clergy for their total task, then the Church needs institutions that will. 
This is not to hint that even the seminaries may be disinterested in the parish 
priest per se^ but they are the logical agencies of recruitment, inspiration and 
ultimately of the support needed for the men in the parishes who are the 
cutting edge of the Church and its only hope of effective survival. 
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There are additional factors which augur ill for the priesthood in the 
years ahead. Every jurisdiction in the United States has an insufficient num¬ 
ber of candidates, many do not have enough men to fill present vacancies, 
none has enough in preparation. Recourse will be had to old remedies: the 
importation of priests from the homelands and the ordination of inadequately 
trained American-born men. The first expedient draws some of the more 
adaptable men from a useful service for which they are fitted by background 
in churches themselves not overstaffed, and injects them into an American 
environment to which they can offer nothing for many years but the fruits 
of experience in a vastly different world. The second alternative may have 
had some merit where it was a necessity against a soundly Orthodox back¬ 
ground abroad; it has nothing to commend it in the United States; at the very 
least the priesthood thus loses the respect of the younger generation. 

Why is there an insufficient number of candidates? It has been noted 
above that the compensation is minimal and so are the potential satisfactions, 
and these are reasons enough. But basic to them is undoubtedly the parochial 
system already outlined in which the priest is understood to be a hired laborer 
who must conform to the felt needs of his flock. Ultimately the solution to 
this problem will be with those who control the support of the priest, be they 
hierarchs or lay trustees. If the Church is an agency for domesticating God 
and employing His power to obtain the material and spiritual well-being 
of nominal Christians the present parish structure is admirably adapted to 
accomplish that end. If the Church is to stand in prophetic judgement on 
society, creating the new race in grace by traditional standards administered 
by men with a divine commission, then a major reorientation is demanded 
in the constitution of every American diocese. 

Many will continue to offer themselves, hopeful that this is a “transi¬ 
tional” period, rationalizing that America is “still a missionary area,” and 
that the great improvements of the past twenty years promise much more 
for the immediate future. But if any observer will compare the quality of our 
candidates with the type of men who enter the other professions or business, 
he will conclude that those who love the Church should bestir themselves if 
its altars are to be well served. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS* 

New Persecutions of the Church in the USSR 

About 1958, after a period of *‘thaw” when the Church was able to strengthen 
its positions, the relations between the Soviet government and the Church became 
strained again. In the course of the respite a number of Bishops and priests had re¬ 
turned from exile, new churches were opened and consecrated, the Patriarchate was 
able to publish books—a Bible, a New Testament, a Prayer Book, a Breviary, the first 
issue of a theological review. There was an increase of theological students, it was 
even planned to open new seminaries in the eastern regions of Russia, and the church 
attendance grew constantly. 

The change in the government’s policy was partly provoked by this comparative 
*‘bloom” of the Church, which presented a contradiction to the slogan of Russia’s 
passing from socialism to true communism where, according to Marx’s theory, there 
was no place for religion. 

Lack of information does not permit us to follow in detail the development of 
this process but on thing is clear: the intensification of the persecution of the Church. 

1) Oppression of the clergy 

Undoubtedly the several cases of apostasy among the clergy, between 1958 and 
1960, were consciously provoked by various methods of pressure. Some of the priests 
were threatened with a prohibition of their ministry thus reducing them to beggary, 
as no one would dare employ a former priest; others were accused of political errors or 
collaboration during the German occupation. (This was one of the charges against 
Bishop Job of Kazan.) The apostates Spasky and Yakushevich had been ordained 
during the occupation, partly for selfish reasons, without sufficient preparation. The 
case of Ossipov can be explained likewise: Ossipov was known in Estonia as anti¬ 
communist (in his “confession” Ossipov tries to disavow the emigrants in the Baltic 
States). 

There are no mass arrests of the clergy as in the times of Stalin. Yet the Soviet 
press reports more and more cases of priests being prosecuted. Bishop Job (Kresovich) 
of Kazan was sentenced to 3 years’ imprisonment for non-payment of taxes, refusal 
to read from the pulpit an appeal of the Peace Movement, his ambiguous attitude 
during the German occupation and his too active ministry. In 1958 the priest Shcher- 
batov of Magnitogorsk was imprisoned for 3 years because of the death of a baby he 
had baptised. In 1959 a young priest of Likhoslavl (Kalinin district) was severely 
punished for missionary work among children. 

2 ) Closing of churches 

Most of the closed churches were situated in the Western regions of Russia, either 
in those incorporated into the USSR in 1940, or in the districts which had been 
occupied by the Germans. In this part of the country the number of open churches 
attained sometimes 50% of the prerevolutionary quantity, being far superior to that 
in the central, northern or eastern districts of the USSR. 

The process of the shutting of a church is always the same: signatures are collected 


* At a moment when the Moscow Patriarchate, through participation in the Pan-Orthodox Conference 
of Rhodes and membership in the World Council of Churches, recovers an important position on the 
international scene, the Editors of the Quarterly considered the following presentations of the real situa¬ 
tion of the Chuzx:h in the USSR as particularly relevent for a clear understanding of contemporary events. 
Courageous confession, tragic ambiguity and diplomatic skill appear to be the main components of the 
present policy of the Moscow hierarchy. — Ed. 
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requesting the closing of the church, then the rector is prohibited to exercise his min¬ 
istry and consequently the church services are stopped. Then the church is definitely 
shut “at the request of the population and because of its uselessness.” First, the 
churches which had no permanent rectors were shut. At present, at least in certain 
districts, the closing of churches takes a mass character. Thus in Odessa 12 of the 
existing 20 churches were closed, in Rostov—8. The total number of closed churches 
is unknown, but it probably attains 2,000. According to KOMSOMOLSKAYA 
PRAVDA (June 14, 1961), in the Volyn district alone, 180 churches were closed, in 
Gherkask—40. The remaining churches have to pay taxes reaching 80% of the parish 
income and this for 2 years back. 

We wish to remind the reader that the total number of churches in Russia was 
estimated at 20,000-22,000. 

3) Closing of the monasteries 

The evident success of the existing monasteries irritated the government. A whole 
page of the LITERATURNAYA GAZETA,in 1959, was devoted to this problem. 
An article entitled: “Where are you going, Lida?”, illustrated and commented upon 
by the well known writer Tendriakov, tried to persuade Soviet girls not to become 
nuns. 

As such propaganda did not give satisfactory results, the government started to 
close the monasteries. Six months ago out of 67 existing monasteries there remained 
only 40. In Moldavia the following women’s convents were closed: Khirov, Retchul, 
Varsarecht, Tabor. Over 300 nuns from these convents became factory workers. Men’s 
convents were shut in Guerbobetz, Balti, Dobrudj; in the Ukraine the women’s con¬ 
vents in Dombkov, Gustyn, Dniepropetrovsk, Odessa, the Vvedensky monastery in 
Kiev, etc. (To our knowledge, all existing monasteries are situated in the western 
regions of USSR with the one exception of the St. Sergius Lavra in Zagorsk.) 

The Soviet press requests the closing of all abbeys. The Kiev Lavra has been 
closed, as well as the one in Pochaev. A very strong economic pressure affects churches 
and monasteries: heavy taxes, deprivation of land property, etc. 

4) Closing of seminaries 

The number of theological schools (eight seminaries and two academies) which were 
open between 1944 and 1959 has always been considered as insufficient. During the 
short period of church prosperity these schools have also prospered (a constant increase 
of students: the building of the Stavropol seminary had to be enlarged); it was planned 
to open in Kiev a Theological Academy. The growing interest among Soviet young men 
for theology was mentioned in the Soviet press. 

The first blow hit the Kiev seminary, one of the largest of these institutions. It was 
closed as early as 1959, the students being transferred to Odessa. Then the Stavropol 
seminary was closed followed recently by the one in Saratov, 

Thus the number of theological schools was limited to 5 seminaries and 2 academies. 
Moreover the government puts all kinds of obstacles in the path of students entering 
the remaining theological schools: they are called for military service before the reg¬ 
ular dates, they are refused permission to come to towns where seminaries are located, 
finally, priests who recommend young men to a seminary are being punished and their 
ministry restricted. This has incited the church administration to change the required 
conditions for registration; at present the recommendation of the priest is to be approved 
by the bishop of the diocese and the dean of the district; thus the parish priest is no 
more responsible for the recommendation of students. 
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The closing of theological schools represents the most dangerous administrative 
measure against the church recently taken. 

5) Measures against the believers 

The administrative measures are also directed against the believers by reinforced 
control of church-goers so that still less men and young women dare to attend church 
services. Often a Komsomol detachment is placed before the church, trying to dissuade 
people from entering the church. 

Special measures are taken against pilgrims. They are being arrested by the police, 
and, if they have no fixed employment or possess no residence permission, they are 
deported on the basis of a law against parasitic elements. On certain holidays the 
places of pilgrimage are visited by propagandists who encourage the pilgrims to go 
home and even offer to take them in their cars. For example, 600 young communists 
were sent to the Nikolak mountain in order to stop a pilgrimage to that place. 

To prevent the closing of St. Andrew’s Cathedral in Kiev, the parishioners, 
mostly women, locked themselves in for several days praying and singing psalms. 
Finally, the police forced the door; the younger women were sent to break new ground 
in the East, the old ones — to asylums for mental diseases. 

Parents who, against the desire of their children and the pressure of social institu¬ 
tions (school or Komsomol), insist on giving their children religious education, are be¬ 
ing deprived of parents’ rights. This is the most terrible measure against the faithful, 
especially under the present conditions of the regime. 

6) Reaction of the Church 

The persecutions leave the church leaders legally helpless. Any attempt of resistance 
is condemned to failure as is shown by the case of Bishop Hermogen (Golubev) of 
Middle-Asia. He dared to answer the calumneous assaults of the Soviet press by a letter 
to the editor of the paper, and later by a circular diocesean letter which some more 
courageous priests, risking their posts, read from the pulpit. The government immediate¬ 
ly requested the exile of the bishop and the Church was forced to remove him. 

To prevent similar incidents the Patriarchate maintains the practice of a constant 
shifting of bishops from one diocese to another. Thus, Bishop Leonty of Bobruysk was 
sent to Omsk, the bishops of Archangel and Rostov exchanged their dioceses, etc. 

Nevertheless to our knowledge, the Patriarch holds a firm policy, manifested by a 
public excommunication of renegades, both priests and laymen. One has also only to 
note his courageous speech at the public Conference for Disarmament in Moscow, in 
1960, when he openly hinted at the persecution of the Church and bravely confessed 
his faith in the invincibility of the Church of Christ. 

From time to time one can read in the JOURNAL OF THE MOSCOW PATRI¬ 
ARCHATE articles inviting the faithful not to be discouraged, for Christ has prom¬ 
ised to be with the Church until the end of time. This faith in the promise of Christ 
is the only weapon of the Church, which has remained for 40 years in the bonds of 
an atheistic government whose sole aim is to destroy it completely.(l) 

— Nikita A. Struve 


1) Translated from the MESSENGER OP THE RUSSIAN STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT, 
Paris, No. 62/63, November 1961. 
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Does Religion Still Exist in the USSR? 

“Why are you always looking at books about gods?” a Soviet mother asked, at the 
Moscow French Exhibition. Her 15 year old daughter was contemplating a book 
with reproductions of Michelangelo.—“Why have we none of those?”, replied the 
girl. . . Christianity is banned from Soviet life to such an extent that it has become 
a sort of mythology which provokes neither hatred nor interest, just a bit of curiosity. 
Christianity and the Church are completely isolated from the everyday life of the 
country and have, in the opinion of the Soviet citizen, no relation to life. This aim 
has been reached through p>ersecution, education and lies. In the Soviet Union, religion 
is openly discussed only at antireligious meetings and in antireligious literature. 

Yet, if one penetrates somewhat deeper, one realizes that religion is present every¬ 
where. In all “classes” of the Soviet society one finds believers, beginning with the 
policeman who shows a cross hidden under his uniform, the char-woman at the hotel, 
a regular church-goer, a teacher who, while he does not attend church services, says 
his prayers before an icon, and even a member of the Academy who attends church 
services in different parishes, and the chemical engineer who knows all the subtleties 
of Father Sergius Bulgakov’s sophiology and the writings of Fr. Paul Florensky. 

It is very clear why church services are only attended by women over 50: they 
have nothing to be afraid of. Other citizens, on the contrary, can lose everything: 
employment, scholarship or even freedom. This explains the discreteness of those 
who believe in God, be it at the University or in a factory. The Soviet press calls such 
an attitude “sinister secretness” (NAUKA I RELIGIA, No. 10, p. 34). “It is only 
recently that I learned that my intimate friend was an Orthodox, and neither did 
he know that I was a believer,” a young engineer told me. “I do not seek contacts 
with other Christians, it is too dangerous,” a young student girl said. 

Nobody can know accurately the number of Christians in the Soviet Union, in 
addition to the 30-40 million women who attend the services in the 20,000 churches. 
Probably their number is much greater. One often finds in the antireligious publica¬ 
tions mention of converted members of the Komsomol or young scientists, as well as 
information about religious education of children. “In the Kreschatik school of the 
Olishev region 15 pupils in the second form out of 25 were already under strong religious 
influence. On Sundays and on great holidays one could see in the Chernigov church up 
to 100 children of young age led by their believing parents or relatives.” (NAUKA I 
RELIGIA,” No. 3, p. 56) “What an unhappy story: in the best school — first, a believ¬ 
ing girl of the 10th form, then a believing teacher.” {Ibid, p, 72). It is certainly un¬ 
happy for those who have been trying to eliminate religion for over 40 years. 

Such Christian “scandals” were so important that the Soviet government started 
a new attack against the Church. It is inadmissible that on the threshold of com¬ 
munism millions of Soviet citizens still believe in God. And still worse, that young 
people join the Church or the sects.—“In Tashkent 50 pupils of the higher forms, 
aged 16-18, have not only studied the Scriptures but have been baptized, while 
the teacher showed impermissible delicacy by remaining neutral.” (NAUKA I RE¬ 
LIGIA, No. 9,p. 11.) 

The methods of this new persecution of the Church are so inhuman that even 
a Communist told me he disapproved them. On the other hand, the last issue of 
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NAUKA I RELIGIA speaks of “the delicate attitude of the Party regarding the 
religious feelings of believers”. Those who live in free countries cannot imagine the 
things happening presently in the Soviet Union: hundreds of churches in towns and 
villages are being closed, the faithful are being mocked, families which give their 
children religious education are being prosecuted, the clergy and monks—slandered 
in the coarsest way. Never before has there been such a vigorous campaign in the 
press against “religious superstitions”; associations of writers, journalists and artists 
are being blamed for lack of participation in this struggle, teachers for their “neu¬ 
tralism”. 

All the Christians I met spoke unanimously of the closing of churches, of mon¬ 
asteries and seminaries, of enormous taxes on parish incomes and increasing police 
supervision of priests. Often I was told: “The present persecution of the Church is 
worse than that in the years *29-’30. Soon all churches will be closed.” The Com¬ 
mittee on Orthodox Church Affairs is called by the believers: “The Committee for 
the Liquidation of the Orthodox Church”. Certainly, the methods of struggle have 
changed: there is no more bloodshed, but smothering. A bishop who is too courageous 
in his sermons is no more sent to a concentration camp but it confined to a mon¬ 
astery without the right to leave it, warned not to preach. A “staretz” (holy man), 
known all over Russia, to whom hundreds of people came for spiritual help, has 
been imprisoned in a monastery without the right to speak to visitors. 

No one in the Soviet Union looks as frightened as the believers. It is painful to meet 
people, even young ones, who speak in a whisper and with fearful glances of the tragic 
situation of the Church. At the Exhibition, Christians tried with enormous precautions 
to establish contacts with us. When someone would turn to me asking: “Have you some 
books on the history of religion ?,” or, “Can you show me a book on the Dead Sea manu¬ 
scripts?,” or “Is the New Testament being published in France?”—one could be sure 
he was a Christian. Every day, several times a day, we were asked for Gospels. When our 
stock ran out and we had to refuse, people implored us to get them a copy and would 
return to the Exhibition especially to find out if I had succeeded in getting a copy. 

At the Exhibition conversations on religious questions were led while turning the 
pages of some book on art, as if we were admiring the pictures. Both Orthodox and 
Protestants asked us about the situation of the Christian Church in the West; many 
thought the Church was persecuted in France as in the Soviet Union. Many were inter¬ 
ested in ecumenical problems, in the publication of theological books. As a rule, Chris¬ 
tians refused to meet outside the Exhibition, never told their name, surname, or their 
address. They avoided speaking about politics, but one could conclude from many talks 
that Christians are not in opposition to the government and are loyal citizens. 

Usually we got acquainted in the following way: someone in the crowd around the 
stand would ask: “Is Bulgakov still writing?” or, “Do you have some books by Berd¬ 
yaev?,” As the names of Bulgakov and Berdyaev are unknown, these questions seemed 
very innocent and it was possible to take the person aside and to talk. Usually they were 
students or young engineers. Some of them not only knew all the names of Russian 
thinkers abroad but their works as well. They wished to know the contents of various 
books. They were particularly interested in Berdyaev. Many of the works of Russian 
thinkers living in the West are in the libraries of the “scientific workers of the Ministry 
of Interior” and can be read only by authorized persons. Prof. Zenkovsky’s “History of 
Russian Philosophy” was reprinted in Soviet Russia and put at the disposal of selected 
collaborators of the Ministry. 
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In conclusion I wish to say that often Western tourists do not realize the tragic 
side of Church life in the Soviet Union. The outside picture seems quite satisfactory but 
the real situation is serious to such a degree that the very historical existence of the 
Russian Orthodox Church is at stake. 

— C. Elchaninoff* 


* The author of the present article (translated from MESSENGER OF THE RUSSIAN STUDENT 
CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT, Paris, 62/63, November 1961) was for five weeks employed as interpreter 
at the French National Exhibition in Moscow in August-September, 1961. 


Orthodox Youth and Mission: 

The Fifth General Assembly of Syndesmos 

This past September, I had the honor to attend, as a student of St. Vladimir’s, the 
Fifth General Assembly of the International Organization of Orthodox Youth Move¬ 
ments—Syndesmos—meeting in Beirut, Lebanon. Syndesmos is an organization founded 
in Paris in April, 1953, with the intention to act as an organ of coordination between 
the various youth movements and groups of the Orthodox Church throughout the 
world. At the meeting in Beirut, official delegates were present from Greece, Lebanon, 
Syria, Egypt, Great Britain, Finland, Korea, Uganda, Kenya and Argentina, with 
observers from several other countries. 

Although there was much work done at the Assembly regarding the specific prob¬ 
lems of youth movements in the Church, the main theme of the Assembly at the gen¬ 
eral sessions was that of mission. Meeting in Thessalonika in 1958, the member organ¬ 
izations of Syndesmos decided that, in addition to pursuing their own particular activi¬ 
ties in their own countries, they should, as an international body, unite in a task 
beneficial to the whole Church. The obvious choice which fitted the character and 
interest of all the movements was precisely in the missionary effort of contemporary 
Orthodoxy. 

With the continuation of the historic Orthodox missions in the Far East and Alaska, 
the beginnings of Orthodoxy in Africa, and the establishment of great numbers of 
Orthodox Christians in the West, the Orthodox Church can now be called “Eastern” 
only in a traditional and historical sense. It is, in fact, no longer geographically con¬ 
fined to the East and it must be said that the greatest possibilities for a consolidated 
Orthodox witness are no longer to be found in the East—at least at the present 
historical moment. Thus there has arisen in the Church not only a new “external mis¬ 
sion” in respect to the peoples of the Far East and Africa, but also a new “internal 
mission” in respect to the young Orthodox who are being born, raised and educated 
in a culture socially, politically, intellectually and religiously “western”. It is well to 
note that the Church even in those countries in the East where the practice of Chris¬ 
tianity is not discouraged, e.g. Greece and Lebanon, still has to face this same problem 
of westernization. The impact of western culture is certainly being felt in these regions, 
and the “internal mission” with which the Church has always been confronted, inas¬ 
much as the Church is “in the world”, is not the exclusive problem of the Orthodox 
of Western Europe and the America’s. 
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In conclusion I wish to say that often Western tourists do not realize the tragic 
side of Church life in the Soviet Union. The outside picture seems quite satisfactory but 
the real situation is serious to such a degree that the very historical existence of the 
Russian Orthodox Church is at stake. 
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Fifth General Assembly of the International Organization of Orthodox Youth Move¬ 
ments—Syndesmos—meeting in Beirut, Lebanon. Syndesmos is an organization founded 
in Paris in April, 1953, with the intention to act as an organ of coordination between 
the various youth movements and groups of the Orthodox Church throughout the 
world. At the meeting in Beirut, official delegates were present from Greece, Lebanon, 
Syria, Egypt, Great Britain, Finland, Korea, Uganda, Kenya and Argentina, with 
observers from several other countries. 

Although there was much work done at the Assembly regarding the specific prob¬ 
lems of youth movements in the Church, the main theme of the Assembly at the gen¬ 
eral sessions was that of mission. Meeting in Thessalonika in 1958, the member organ¬ 
izations of Syndesmos decided that, in addition to pursuing their own particular activi¬ 
ties in their own countries, they should, as an international body, unite in a task 
beneficial to the whole Church. The obvious choice which fitted the character and 
interest of all the movements was precisely in the missionary effort of contemporary 
Orthodoxy. 

With the continuation of the historic Orthodox missions in the Far East and Alaska, 
the beginnings of Orthodoxy in Africa, and the establishment of great numbers of 
Orthodox Christians in the West, the Orthodox Church can now be called “Eastern” 
only in a traditional and historical sense. It is, in fact, no longer geographically con¬ 
fined to the East and it must be said that the greatest possibilities for a consolidated 
Orthodox witness are no longer to be found in the East—at least at the present 
historical moment. Thus there has arisen in the Church not only a new “external mis¬ 
sion” in respect to the peoples of the Far East and Africa, but also a new “internal 
mission” in respect to the young Orthodox who are being born, raised and educated 
in a culture socially, politically, intellectually and religiously “western”. It is well to 
note that the Church even in those countries in the East where the practice of Chris¬ 
tianity is not discouraged, e.g. Greece and Lebanon, still has to face this same problem 
of westernization. The impact of western culture is certainly being felt in these regions, 
and the “internal mission” with which the Church has always been confronted, inas¬ 
much as the Church is “in the world”, is not the exclusive problem of the Orthodox 
of Western Europe and the America’s. 
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At the first general session of the assembly, after the reports of the President, Fr. 
John Meyendorff and the General Secretary, Mr. Euthymios Stylios, and the presenta¬ 
tion of the delegates, observers and guests, the Rev. George Khodre of the Orthodox 
Youth Movement of Lebanon read a paper, “The Church and Mission”. In his paper 
Fr. Khodre studied the problem from the theological and spiritual points of view in 
order to set forth at the very beginning the correct Orthodox perspective in which 
the assembly could continue the more practical aspects of Syndesmos missionary activ¬ 
ity. The presentation was an excellent one, and undoubtedly should be published in 
full. 

Fr. Khodre began with the dogmatic notion of the “people of God” as taught in 
the Bible. Our God is the God of all people, and yet there is no abolition of the 
doctrine of election: “The particular and real character of Israel must not be neces¬ 
sarily denied in favour of universalism. The Biblical universalism is neither anonymous 
nor levelling. It is a vertical dimension, a gathering of actual people. Israel will be 
therefore, the instrument of the salvation of nations and the renewal of the entire 
creation.” 

The New Israel is in the Person of the revealed Son of God, Jesus, the Messiah. 
In Him, the boundaries of the historical Israel are overcome. In His Body, the Church, 
all humanity meets God “in spirit and in truth”. The Apostles, filled with the Holy 
Spirit, are sent to preach, and as the Apostles are sent, so is the whole Church. Ex¬ 
tending between Pentecost and the Coming again, “the time of the Church is the 
time of mission, and mission is the radiation of the nature of the Church ... it is the 
Church itself in action ... it is by mission that the Church grows up to reach the 
perfect stature of Christ and His full knowledge.” 

However, the Church and mission are not identical, as many Protestants are wont 
to say. If mission “makes” the Church, then the Church is pure “becoming”, and 
this, Fr. Khodre makes clear, is not Orthodox; for us the Church is defined not 
existentially but ontologically. It is the Body of Christ not by being an autonomous 
entity . . . not by possessing a being in itself, but because it participates in the being 
of the incarnate Word who remains in it in the Spirit, the Sacrament and the Hier¬ 
archy. The Word is present not just when preached or transmitted, but is always 
active, creating the “monuments of Tradition and the holiness of the proceeding gen¬ 
erations.” Tradition and holiness are realities in us, remaining as aspects of the Son of 
Man. The Church is His Body, the “premesis” of the Holy Spirit, the “foretaste” of 
the kingdom of peace. Thus, mission can not be the action of “communion among 
churches”, discovering together the “una sancta” in missionary zeal. To carry the 
Gospel is to transmit Orthodoxy, the only adequate answer to the expectation of all men. 

Mission, in Fr. Khodre’s opinion, will not be historically regenerated except by the 
actualizing of its spiritual theology. He urges the restoration of monasticism as a 
direct contribution to the solution of the missionary problem. He calls for a sincere 
acceptance of non-Byzantine traditions, both Semitic and Western, as necessary in 
extending the dimensions of the actual Tradition. The complete detachment from the 
world, the absolute binding to p)overty, and the unique love for the Poor One from 
Nazareth are the only real conditions for genuine catholicity and unity. “A composite 
Church which binds itself to other realities than Christ, which extinguishes the pro¬ 
phetic voices of her children, which is afraid of every enthusiasm, of every fire, of every 
new expression in thought or evangelism, a Church which adores absolutes, except 
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the only absolute of revelation, is incapable of meeting man in his misery and thirst for 
the living God.** 

Fr. Khodre rejects the opinion that the Church, in its present-day situation, is 
not “mature for mission.” This opinion is erroneous because the “renewal of the Church 
is always taking place, the |>eople of God are ever to be reformed.’* “It is enough,” 
he states, “to find one priest, having a true spiritual life, a good theological education 
and an openness to the culture of the country in which he will work to start a mission 
with a minimum of financial resources.” 

The Church creates itself in its nostalgia for the realization of everything in Christ. 
This is mission—the absence of which judges us—the “great adventure of universal 
love.” 

Even before the official opening of the Assembly, the mission theme of Syndesmos 
was realized in a significant way. The Fathers Khodre and Meyendorff, together with 
Fr. Hazim and Fr. Salibi of the Orthodox Youth Movement of Lebanon, Mr. Stylios of 
Greece and Mr. Grisbrooke of the Orthodox Youth Association of Great Britain met 
with the Rev. Karekin Sarkissian of the Armenian Church and the Rev. Antonios 
Amin of the Coptic Church of Egypt to discuss informally, but seriously, the Chris- 
tological question which has been the cause of division between the so-called Chal- 
cedonian and non-Chalcedonian Churches of the East since the Fifth century. A report 
of this discussion, in some way historically unique due to its exclusively theological 
nature, will soon be published. It is sufficient to mention here that Syndesmos fully 
realizes the gravity of the internal division of the historical Eastern Church, especially 
in the face of the current Moslem upsurge connected with the Arab nationalist move¬ 
ment in the East, and the struggle for influence in the young African nations. There¬ 
fore, in a small, but significant and serious way, Syndesmos is trying to aid in over¬ 
coming this centuries-old division with a spirit of Christian charity and emphasis on 
the most basic problem of doctrine. The members of the Armenian and Coptic 
Churches were the guests of Syndesmos during the assembly and participated in the 
entire program. The Armenian Katholicos of Cilicia received the whole group at his 
residence at the Armenian Seminary in Beirut, and expressed his joy with the organi¬ 
zation’s good efforts. 

Following the introductory sessions and the paper of Fr. Khodre, the Assembly 
heard Fr. Anastasios Yannoulatos on the more practical aspects of Syndesmos mission¬ 
ary activity. Fr. Yannoulatos, representing the Student Christian Union of Greece, is 
the General Secretary of the Syndesmos Executive Committee on Orthodox Missions 
which was elected at the Fourth General Assembly with the object of preparing the 
ground for the creation of a general Orthodox Missionary Movement throughout the 
world. The main work of the Committee is to study the problems of the contemporary 
Orthodox missions in the light of the historic Orthodox missions, the non-Orthodox 
missions and the general cultural, social, political and economic problems involved; 
and to propagate the idea of missions in the Orthodox world. It has founded a library 
for such research at is headquarters in Athens, and has sponsored lectures on the sub¬ 
ject. The Committee has begun the publication of the missionary periodical POREU- 
THENTES (Go Ye . . . Matt. 28:19) which includes articles and reports on the 
various phases of missionary activity in the Church, past and present. The Committee 
also aids the young Churches of Asia and Africa in a positive way and does concrete 
work towards the preparation of persons specifically interested in the mission field. 
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In view of the good report of the first years of the Missionary Committee, Syndes- 
mos voted to create a Center for Orthodox Missions in Athens, headed by the same Fr. 
Yannoulatos. The Committee recognizes its function as one of support and service to 
the general missionary effort of the whole Church. 

In the same spirit of mission, the assembly discussed and visited the monasteries 
of St. James at Deddeh for women, and St. George at Deir-El-Harf for men. Both 
of these monasteries were founded exclusively by members of the Orthodox Youth 
Movement of Lebanon. The community of St. James has ten members and that of 
St. George, five. The nuns of St. James help in the religious education of the youth 
of Tripoli and help in the supervision of the Orphanage there. The monks of St, 
George publish a periodical in Arabic and their community is a strong spiritual center 
for the work of the Lebanese youth. Both of these monasteries, although keeping a 
strict rule of prayer and silence, consider themselves very much "in the Church,” 
and in the life of the youth movement and Syndesmos, by dedicating themselves to the 
Lord in the "continuous supplication of His Grace” on behalf of all. 

Finally the assembly heard, according to schedule, reports from representatives of 
the youth of Asia, Africa and The United States. Mr. Andrew Vance, past-president 
of the Greek Orthodox Youth of America and the Council of Eastern Orthodox Youth 
Leaders of America, gave the main report on our situation. It is sad that the young 
Orthodox of America are not yet members of the International Organization of Youth 
Movements, but all members of Syndesmos were in agreement that before we can 
participate in international work, we must first solve our own national problem which, 
in fact, is the problem of Syndesmos in the world: to realize organically the unity 
which all Orthodox Christians, regardless of nationality, already have in the one 
Church, and to experience concretely "the unity of the Spirit in the hond~-^syndesmos 
— of peace.” (Eph. 4:3). 


— Thomas Hopko 
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spirit of genuine monasticism as truly as any of the many regulations which have gov¬ 
erned Eastern or Byzantine Orthodox monasticism. Modem papal Benedictine observ¬ 
ance varies from land to land, congregation to congregation and often from house to 
house, but the pre-Reformation use of the Holy Rule left nothing to be desired from 
Orthodox standards. — William S. Schneirla 

Orthodoxy—A Faith and Order Dialogue, Faith and Order Paper No. 30, World 

Council of Churches, Geneva, Switzerland, 1960, 80 pp., ill. 

The critics of Orthodox membership in the World Council of Churches often sug¬ 
gest that the voice of Orthodoxy is not sufficiently heard in the various branches of the 
Council’s activity. One of the generally recognized reasons of this fact is that the 
Orthodox Church takes part in the Council not as a body, but only through the repre¬ 
sentatives of the various autecephalous or autonomous churches, sitting along with, and 
in the same capacity as, the various protestant denominations. Meanwhile, it becomes 
increasingly clear that the future of the Ecumenical Movement depends upon a dia^ 
logue which is to be established between Protestants and Orthodox, as representing two 
definite states of mind and interpretations of the Christian message, the eventual and 
possible third partner being of course the Roman Church. The publication of this 
symposium is a recognition of this urgent ecumenical necessity. The various papers were 
actually read at a consultation which took place at Kifissia, near Athens, in the summer 
of 1959, just before the meeting of the World Council Central Committee at Rhodes. 
The symposium includes contributions by K. R. Bridston (“Introduction”), P. P. 
Bratsiotis (“The Fundamental Principles and Main Characteristics of the Orthodox 
Church”), E. R. Hardy (“The Bounds and Pillars of the Church”), Ch. Westphal 
(“The Marks of the Church”), G. Florovsky (“The Ethos of the Orthodox Church”), 
E. Schlink (“The Significance of the Eastern and Western Traditions for the Christian 
Church”), Chr. Konstantinidis (“The Significance of the Eastern and Western Tradi¬ 
tions within Christendom”), T. Ariga (“Christian Tradition in a Non-Christian Land”). 

Both in quality and in confessional and geographcal balance, this set of studies gives 
a quite helpful introduction to the problems involved, the persistent difficulties, and the 
possible hopes. — John Meyendorff 


Clement, O., VEglise orthodoxe. Coll. “Que sais-je?”, Presses Universitaires de France, 

Paris, 1961, 127 pp. 

Several of the best French publishers have recently become interested in books 
about the Orthodox Church. This increasing demand has been met by several Orthodox 
theologians and intellectuals in recent years. We are happy to present here a new¬ 
comer in the series: an attractive work by O. Clement, a French professor of history, 
who joined Orthodoxy as an adult and has since become one of the prominent wit¬ 
nesses for it in France and elsewhere. Always brilliant and personal in his language style, 
the author first gives a brief chronological survey of Orthodox ecclesiastical history, and 
then turns to theological fundamentals, ecclesiology and spirituality of the Church. His 
conclusions emphasize the ecumenical role of Orthodoxy today. It is highly comforting 
to find in as popular and widespread a collection as “Que sais-je?” such a high level 
of presentation of Orthodox thought and ethos. — John Meyendorff 
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